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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


w. S. 
COMPRISES THE 


I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
a. THE pupae 
M. S. SNOW, A. M., 
b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
EK. A. ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN, 


DEGREES: 


DEAN. 


1. Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Science. 

8. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

4. Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

5. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

8. The usual higher degrees. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 189%. 


II HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 


WM. TRELEASE, S.D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. | 





III, ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF | 
FINE ARTS. 

and 19th Street. 

HALSEY C. IVES, DrrecTor. 


Lucas Place 


LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., 


IV. 


DEAN. 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion 


of the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1899. 


Wednesday, 


CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 
FOLLOWING 


DEPARTMENTS : 


V. ST. LOUIS - MISSOURI 
MEDICAL, COLLEGE, 

1806 

H. H 


Locust Street. 
MUDD, M. » DEAN. 


Entrance examinations T et and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1809. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE, 
1814 Locust Street. 
MUDD, M.D., 


eH. H. DEAN, 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


VII, SMITH ACADEMY. 
Washington Ave. and 19th St. 
Cc. P. CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 


Entrance examinations Monday, 
Sept. 25-27, 1899. 


Tuesday and 





VIII, MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 
Washington Ave. and 18th St 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, PH.D., DrREcTOR. 


This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 
| twenty years old. A three years’ course, includ- 
ing English Studies, Latin, French, German, 
| Spanish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern- Making, 
| Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 


Entrance examination Friday, Sept. 22, 1899. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Sts. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., 


| 
| 
PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 


| Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
18 


\ day, Sept. 26 and 27 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 








Summer of 


1899. 


Faculty includin, 
well known H 


TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Chicago Normal Summer School *z:!?# 
Under the Auspices of CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
THREE WEEKS Berinning Monday, July 3, and closing Friday, July 21. OPEN TO ALL 


comet the ablest normal schoo! talent outsid f Shi 

of Departments in the Chicago Messnal Sokeat. alee, ant Ge 
DAILY PRACTICE SCHOOL. 
E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Superintendent Chicago Public Schools. 


Chicago. 


Write for circular, addressing 








UNIVERSITY 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 

tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechani 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also, and Steno- 

graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings. supplied with water, steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 

ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 

amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbja, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Five hundred students. Forty Instructors. 
Send for 64-Page Circular. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
SUMMER COURSES. 


Fifth Year, July 10--August 18. 


A delightful suburban locality in New York 
City. 
For Announcement address 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, 


University Heights, - New York City. 





New Hampshire. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 
New Hampshire Military Academy. 


Prepares for 
Colleges. 


Government Academies and 
Full Commercial Course. 


MAJor B. F. HYAtTrT, A. M., Principal. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw York Crry. 


The professional schoo! of 

» Columbia University for the 

Teachers training of general teachers, 

supervisors, principals, su- 

College. perintendents, and instruc- 

tors in normal schools and 

colleges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowships and 
scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 

ee senton application tothe Secretary. 

AMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., DEAN. 


Summer School at Home 


Normal, Classical, Selentifie, Busi- 
ness, Bible Study and other courses lead- 
ing to a degree, Latin, Greek, German and 
other languages. 3.500 Pupils now 
enrolled. Improve yourself without 
interruption to present employ ment. 
Tuition reasonable. Catalogue free. 
Address, 

W.A. STEVENSON, Ph. B., A. M. 


President National Correspondence Normal 





College, \Incorporated,) FENTON, MICH. 
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HAHNEM é First Steps in the History of our Country The Normal Course in Reading. 
Medical College and Hospital, By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry. By Emma J. Todd and W. B. Powell, 
OF CHICAGO, ILL 316 pages. Fully Illustrated. 60 cts. Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. 
’ ' A gnptie aa forcible story of the great Five regular readers, three Alternates 
7 men whose deeds mad d whose liv : Mang “ “= 
See Levent one _ tenet history. Brimful of anecdotes. A favorite ey Reading Charts and Teachers’ 
Homeopathic Medical College in the World. supplementary reader for grammar grades. — ih, aire hist 
bist ti fi ‘ P “With a book of that kind in the hands of 5 s ’ Science, history, 
The sat oe oe ee beginners, I see no reason why every child geography, language, form the basis of these 
? sow alia ng should not become interested in the history TS ee —— ae on —- The 
0 catures; : of his country. It seems to me it woulden- 4 "¢w manual, “How to Teach Reading,” is 
fk Four Yeas Graded colcpiate Course. | livema droue” kG Machan, Corsupe,  Monderully apt and suggestive ta in | 
2. . -_ Collexe ona LaGrange Co., Ind. 4 structions to teachers. 
a - ron mtay General Clinics and Sixty Sub- {llustrated catalogue mailed free on applica- + Correspondence Cordially Invited. 


Clinics each and every week of the Season. 


tion. 
4. During the year ending April 1, 1898, there SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


were treated in the Hospital and Dispensary by 
our own staff, 29,973 cases. 


5. Actual Laboratory Instruction in thorough- 
For announcements and Sample Copy of 
Clinique, address the Registrar, 
JOSEPH P. COBB, M. D., Write for 
Cc. H. VILAS, M. D., Dean, Price List 
2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 











Size, | Price Size. |Price Size. |Price Size. Price 














2x3 feet|$ 75) 5x10 feet.| $3 75| 8x16 feet'$ 7 90] 12x25 feetl$17 75 
2 “ee ‘ ~ et} 














ar 245)7x14 “ | 6 50] 10x20 “ | 11 90} 20x40 “ | 437 
ee 275)8x12 * | 6 25]12x20 ‘ | 14 20] 26x40 ‘ | 56 00 


__ suis C | to 2x “ 1 05 6x 9 oe 8 70]15x25 ‘* | 21 00 
x. “ 160}6x10 “ 425}10x15 “ | 9 25)15x30 “ | 25 00 
Moe Pom, tna coe Tetie | J J eS :| iiee :| tales . (tales :|ee 
imens preserved. Not a copybook. Cheaner | Fees ri 3 45| rad 6 80) 10x20 11 90] 20x40 2 15 

an copybooks. Rapid Vertical Style recently & Co., 


pablished. Forty tons sold first six months. 
Below we illustrate the style and development | 


5x8 “ 310}8x15 “* 
\ of movement from one book to the next. 6S Nassau Ht. New York. 


























BEST ALL-WOOL U. S. STANDARD BUNTING. 
Lowest Prices in the U. S. Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 










(Primary) 


(intermediate) 


For a SUMMER CRUISE take the 
(Advanced) 


ica) 1 GOAST LINE 10 MACKINAC 


Aset of Books and Manual of Methods, sent | (9 : ¢) 
postpaid for examination, for 25 cents. 
; CENTRAL SCHOOL Supply House, Cwicaco. = NEW STEEL COMFORT, 
EAGHERS™« STUDENTS “Ss=8<"" 
STEAMERS * & AND SAFETY. 


Ie Te Te WANTED. 


Vacation may be made pleasant and 63 cleshiin IT = - 63 


eddline, a employment. No The Greatest Perfection yet attained in Boat Construction—Luxurious 


Emr. Gr. COMMANDERY, O. S. B., Equipment, Artistic Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient Service 
DETROIT, MICH. 


To Detroit, Mackinac, Georgian Bay, Petoskey, Chicago. 


Noother Line offers a panorama of 460 miles of equal variety and interest. 


and Three Tablets in Course. 


Three Books 



































Four Trips per Week Between Day and Night Service Between 
Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac. DETROIT.AND CLEVELAND. 
Fare, $1 50 Each Direction. 
PETOSKEY, “‘THE SOO,” MARQUETTE | e 
D DULUTH Berths, 75c, $1; Stateroom, $1.75. 
am win i Connections ee made at Cleveland — 
20 . : tarli i i 2} Sout 
LOW RATES to Picturesque Mackinac Earliest Trains for all Points East, 
and Return, including Meals and Berths. and mg pe tyson Fi A aan for all 
Approximate Cost from Cleveland, $19; points North and Northwest. 
from Toledo, $16; .from Detroit, $13.50. Sunday Trips, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Only. 
Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the EVERY DAY AND NIGHT BETWEEN 
st . Saves its cost in the saving of ‘i 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. Cleveland, Put-in-Bay and Toledo. 
Made cnly Oy -A. BGO Coren Mu Send 2c for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address . * * 
AE2-154 Lake Bt., Chicago. _ 47 Nassan St., New York. | | S°nG ie ot ne ae ev a, oerroir, mon. Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company. 
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: IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. id VWVVTVUTTTTT0E 2000 


Plane and Solid Geometry. % , , cal 
Perrin & Smith Printing Co, 


By Wm. J. Milne, Ph. D., LL.D., President of the New 
| 
| 217-219 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS. 





York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 12mo., 
cloth, leather back, 384 pages cae $1.25 
This book is the first successful combination of the 
valuable features of inventional and concrete geom- 
etry with rigid logical treatment. Every theorem is 
introduced by questions, designedto give a correct 
and definite idea of what is to be proved. A large 
number of undemonstrated theorems and of unsolved 
problems is supplied, numerous enough for the needs 
of any class. 

Story of the Great Republic. 
By H. A. Guerber, 12mo., full linen, 349 pages .65 
A sequel to the “Story of the Thirteen Colonies,” and 
a part of the Series “Electic School Readings,’’ so 
widely and favorably known. 

Kenilworth, 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Abridged and edited by 
Mary Harriott Norris, Northwestern University. 12 
mo, full linen, 435 pages paecnwoete : 
The latest volume of the Series ‘“‘Electic School 
Readings.” 
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School, 
College, 


Linotype 
Composition 
and © Press Work, 


Catalogue 
Work 


Binding, 


Book V, Grammar Grades. By S. W. Baird, Principal 
Franklin Grammar School, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 12mo, 
cloth, 356 pages .......... 65 





Mailing, 


| —_ = 7 
The preceding volumes of this Series, Books 1-4 in- | ia Deen amin BMT 
d - , hs aaa fz) ss 
clusive, for primary and elementary grades, were A Ey air mam All done in 
published about a year ago, and met with a ready ac- | P “H- > x 2 7 
ceptance from educators, This volume completes 


the Series. . 
Qualitative Analysis for Secondary Schools. 


this Mammot) 
Building. 


By Cyrus W. Irish, Head Master of Lowell High 






| 





School, Lowell, Mass. 12mo., cloth, 100 pages r _- : 

Single copies of these new publications will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the price. Special | s sas 

terms for first introduction will be quoted on application. | Let 18 estimate Ol nti Our annual catalo If 
Correspondence is cordially invited, and will have prompt = ‘ 
attention. | 
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ogy, Zoology, for schools of a 
> vOSEPH GILLOTT'S eg, © YOSEPH GILLOTTS 
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Lantern Slides, etc. 


Washington School Collections: 
Minerals, Rocks and 
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e & VOSEPH GILLO ‘ 
MULTISCRIPT Invertebrate Animals 


ey she? At ONE-HALF the Usual Price. 


8 5 y ‘ pie 
40 minerals in good case, or 40 rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00, 
24 types of invertebrates for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text 


book of 60 pages. Commissioner Harris writes: ‘Every school in the 
United States, in my opinion, should have these collections.” 
Send for Circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, $22%%5.*.¥. wasumoron, a 


\ 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


FOR SCHQOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 


G04 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, & 1047 (Multiseript). 


FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 


1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph) & 1047 (Multiseript). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 
Most Durable. Most Economic, 


Accelerated oe eee is a saving of time; Gillott’s Peus 
pay for themselves by the time they save. 





THE BEST PENS OUT 


+ FSTERBROOK’S 


FOR SCHOOLS 
Vertical, Nos. 556, 570, 621, 646 
Slant, Nos. Al, 128,333, 444 
Ss PENS FOR ALL OTHER PURPOSES. 


YOSHEH GHLOTT & SONS, 91 Jin Street, NewYork, 3 TET) | The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co, 


REKKKRKE ROOK |__® | Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, N. ¥. 
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NO WORK, NO GROWTH. 





There are many mistaken notions in regard to 
what the teacher should do to interest the child in 
his school work, but perhaps the greatest mistake 
is to think that the child is interested only in things 
that are easy of accomplishment. The reverse of 
this is certainly nearer the truth. Many children 
never really become interested in study because 
they have never had to work hard to reach the top 
of some hill of difficulty and there been enabled to 
view the beauties from the summit of conquest. To 
those who have worked their way up and over these 
difficulties, hard study becomes full of interest. In- 
stead of taking all the rough and hard things out of 
the child’s way in order to make his educational 
progress rapid and easy, let the teacher rather strive 
to instill in him inspirations and enthusiasm that 
will enable him to climb over these hard places and 
then as the child begins to win victories his inter- 
est increases and leads him on to further effort. 





GYMNASTICS IN THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 





Referring to the necessity for gymnastics in 
country schools, Mr. Hughes, inspector of schools 
in Toronto, Canada, says: “Teachers of rural schools 
usually excuse their neglect of drill by saying that 


their pupils get enough physical exercise. They 
forget that strength is not the only benefit result- 
ing from exercise. Look at those lines of well 
drilled boys in their school yard, ready to march 
into school! Five hundred manly looking fellows 
they are, erect in figure and graceful in action. See 
that boy near the center of the second line! You 
could pick him out at a-glance from thrice five hun- 
dred boys. How his shoulders stoop, how clumsy 
is his manner! He is fresh from the gymnastics of 
the hoe and the pitchfork. His teacher from the 
country stands beside us and hearing our criticisms 
says: ‘You need not criticize Tom. He is stronger 
than any other boy of his age in the line.’ This 
may be true, but you, as his former teacher, de- 
serve no credit for his strength, while you should 


.Treceive severe censure for allowing him to grow up 


with a deformed body and an awkward gait. Farm- 
ers’ sons and daughters are as much entitled to the 
physical, mental and moral benefits of calisthenics 
and drill as are any other children.” 





A POOR EXCUSE. 


There is an old saying that a poor excuse is bet- 
ter than none, but the old excuse about not doing 
things because of lack of time has been used so 
much that it is really worse than no excuse. The 
teacher who delays making special preparation for 
some line of work is certainly cheating himself 
when he gives this as the excuse. The editor of the 
Sunday School Times gets at the central truth of 
the matter when he says: 

No man delays reading or writing what he really 
wants to read or write just now because he lacks 
time. He may lack sufficient interest in the subject 
to take hold of it at once and do it just now, with 
his occupations as they are. But let him not de- 
ceive himself with the thought that his trouble is a 
lack of time. If be wants to do a thing he can do 
it, and he will do it, and the more he has to do be- 
sides this the easier he can find extra time to do 
this. There may be a dozen good reasons why he 
delays doing this, but a lack of time is not one of 
the dozen. 


No. 7. 
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READING AND SPELLING. 


At the St. Louis principals’ meeting of May 29 
the following instructions were given 
reading and spelling: 


concerning 


1. Reading proceeds independent of oral spelling. 
That is, in other words, the old practice of making 
the child learn to spell every word in the reading 
lesson before taking up the next lesson, must be 
discontinued. Reading is carried on independent 
of oral spelling. Only a small number of words of 
the readng lesson should be made the subject of 
the spelling lesson. 


2. The phonetic work in the primary grade should 
begin with the first week of the second quarter. 
Lessons in sound should be arranged In a system- 
atic way. The plan which is followed in the Bald 
win readers should guide the teachers in arranging 
a similar plan in connection with the “stepping 
stones” in literature. 


8. Written spelling, that is the writing or copy- 
ing of word forms or sentences, begins with the 
earliest reading lesson and is carried on constantly 
in econnection with the reading. The children 
should not be constantly kept at writing for seat 
work. The ingenuity of the teacher must devise 
other means for so-called “busy work" than an ex- 
cessive amount of slate writing, which is conducive 
to bad writing and may be made injurious at this 
tender age by excessive work. 


These are sound, sensible recommendations that 
we desire to bring before many teachers outside of 
St. Louis. Notice especially the first, “Reading pro- 
ceeds independent of oral spelling.” Many classes 
are kept upon the same reading lesson day alter 
day until the children become very tired of it, for 
no other reason than that they are not able to spell 
all the words in the lesson. Children learn to know 
words at sight much quicker than they learn to 
place the letters composing those words in their 
regular order. The first, learning the words, is in- 
teresting and inspiring, while learning the spelling 
of those words is too often very dull and deaden- 
ing. 


Then again, notice the third recommendation 
above, “The children should not be constantly kept 
at writing for seat work.’’ We wish this sentence 
could be printed in large letters and hung in plain 
sight of every teacher of small children. The sen- 
tence is well known and put in practice all over the 
country with the “not” left out. Much writing 
leadeth to carelessness and spoileth the product of 
the common schools. 





JULIA WARD HOWE’S NEW POEM WRITTEN AT EIGHTY 
VEARS OF AGE. 

In 1862 Mrs. Julia Ward Howe stirred the nation with her fam- 
ous “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” ‘Thirty-seven years later, 
at eighty years of age, Mrs. Howe throws the weight of her in- 
fluence as strongly in favor of peace asin the former days she 
made it count for war. 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE. 


By JULIA WARD Howe. 


Reprinted by permission of the Sunday School Times 


Bid the din of battle cease! 
Folded be the wings of fire! 
Let your courage conquer peace 
Every gentle heart’s desire. 


Let the crimson flood retreat! 
Blended in the are of love! 

Let the flags of nations meet; 
Sind the raven, loose the dove. 


At the altar that we raise 
King and kaiser may bow down; 
Warrior knights above their bays 
Wear the sacred olive crown. 


Blinding passion is subdued, 
Men doiscern their common birth, 
God hath made of kindred blood 
All the peoples of the earth. 


High and holy are the gifts 
He has lavished on the race— 
Hope that quickens, prayer that lifts 
Honor’s meed and beauty’s grace. 


As in heaven's bright face we look 
Let our kindling souls expand; 

Let us pledge, on nature’s book, 
Heart to heart and hand to hand. 


For the glory that we saw 
In the battle flag unfurled, 
Let us read Christ’s better law; 
Fellowship for all the world! 


= 
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ARE KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES PRACTICAL 
IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS? 





By Miss SADIE P. BARNARD. 


While the time is passed when kindergartens in 
connection with public schools are considered ex- 
periments and their practical educational value is 
acknowledged by many, still they have not yet tak- 
en their rightful place as the corner stone in the 
foundation of educational development. 

We hear much criticism from principals and grade 
teachers with regard to the instruction given, and 
the habits formed by pupils in the kindergarten, 
and many consider the time there spent worse than 
wasted, for they say the future progress of the pu- 
pil is retarded. Are these criticisms just and true? 
To some extent, and of some schools they are, but 
not because the underlying principles of the kinder- 
garten system are not practical and educational; 
but because of a misunderstanding on the part of 
kindergartners and teachers, as to the real aim of 
kindergarten instruction in connection with the in- 
struction given in other departments of educational 
work. Lack of unity and harmony of purpose from 
the beginning; lack of ability in making a practical 
application of the principles according to circum- 
stances and needs, rather than in the principles 
themselves. The foundation law of the kindergar- 
ten system is unity or innerconnection. Unity be- 
tween God, nature and man. Unity between man‘as 
an individual and man as a race. Unity between 
intellectual, physical and spiritual powers. Unity 
between the power of acquiring knowledge and the 
power of applying it. Unity between childhood, 
youth and manhood. This must imply unity be- 
tween kindergarten, primary, intermediate and all 
higher departments of education, and this unity 
can never be attained until the kindergarten is con- 
sidered, not as an institution particularly scientific, 
philanthropic and aesthetic in itself and by itself, 
governed by certain educational principles exclu- 
sively its own, but as a recognized department of 
regular school work governed by universal educa- 
tional principles, where is laid the foundation of all 
true education. Froebel says, “That which follows 
is always conditioned upon that which goes before,” 
hence the great importance of kindergarten instruc- 
tion in correlation with future work. In building 


the foundation must be laid with reference to the 
superstructure if a complete. and symmetrical whole 
is secured. The same must be true in education, 
and hence the kindergarten department where the 
early instinctive manifestations of childhood are 
studied, understood, directed and guided into chan- 
nels of self-control, self.activity and self-expression. 

We must not forget that kindergarten instruction 
should begin in the home with the mother to care 
for and develop her child as best she may, either by 
instinct or education, and that much of Froebel’s 
teaching is to be applied before the child is old 
enough to enter the public kindergartens, and when 
the children do come under our care at the age of 
four years, their manifest needs are not those of 
babies and must not be considered as such, though 
we do apply the same principles in studying them. 
Some children have been fortunate enough to have 
kindergarten training from the beginning, many 
more have not, and we must supply the deficiency 
as best we may, while we proceed, but never by at- 
tempting to force the child backward or by hold- 
ing him stationary until lost opportunities are re- 
covered. Such treatment will only result in retard- 
ing progress and in arousinog a feeling of contempt 
in the minds of the children, which was expressed 
by an energetic four year old boy upon whom this 
treatment was tried not long ago, when he said, “I 
won't go to kindergarten any more; they do such 
silly things.” Thtere must be natural development 
and growth through self activity. There must be 
constant progression in the kindergarten, and in or- 
der to have this it must be graded. There is dan- 
ger of introducing work that is too difficult and 
ideas that are beyond the comprehension of the 
children, also danger of dwelling too long on first 
exercises, of keeping children back. 

The children’s individuality must be developed by 
being encouraged to think and act for themselves, 
and then given an opportunity. Too much of the 
work and play of our kindergartens is done by the 
teachers, whose mission is to stimulate and encour- 
age the children to do for themselves. 

The governing principles of the kindergarten must 
be the governing principles of the higher education. 
It must not be from kindergarten to other depart- 
ments, but kindergarten principles through all de- 
partments. ‘Never forget that the essential busi- 
ness of the school is not so much to teach and com- 
municate a variety of things as to give prominence 


‘to the ever living unity of all things.’”” There should 


be correlation of work and also of workers. In one 
city in the state at least, since the kindergartens 
have been connected with the public schools, the 
teachers and kindergartners have met once a week 
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for consultation and discussion of methods, result- 
ing in better work in all departments. 

In the kindergarten the power of thought, feeling 
and action are developed through the early training 
of the sensations and emotions. Individuality is re- 
cognized in its relationship to all humanity. Ob- 
jective work is used as a means of training the 
child’s powers of acquiring knowledge.” Learning, 
defining and doing being the three steps in Froebel’s 
“Evolutionary Sequence.” Self activity is the pro- 
cess producing harmony bbetween spontaneity and 
control. All punishment is regulated by the ef- 
fect which follows the cause. There is constant 
advance from the simple to th ecomplex, from the 
concrete to the abstract. The powers of attention, 
observation and self expression are daily and hour- 
ly cultivated. Manual dexterity, physical develop- 
ment, mental and spiritual growth are provided for, 
evil is crowded out by surroundings and influences 
of truth, purity and beauty. Originality in thought 
and expression is encouraged; in fact every provi- 
sion is made for the harmonious development of all 
the powers of the mind, body and soul. 

The ‘educational principles governing the kinder- 
gartens are those of unity, continuity, development 
through self activity, co-operation, interdependence, 
sense impression and self expression. 

That the principles of unity and continuity are 
practical in grammar school work is evidenced by 
the attention being given to correlation of studies 
and in following the developing method in the 
teaching of all subjects. Training of the sensations 
and emotions comes largely through nature study, 
which occupies a prominent place in our school cur- 
riculum. The study of the germination of seeds 
and of the development and evolution of plant life 
arising from their care and culture, being much 
more beneficial than plant analysis and classifica- 
tion. The principle of development through self 
activity and self expression is being more and more 
practically applied in the increasing number of 
classes in drawing, colorng, clay modeling, wood 
carving, carpentry, sewing and cooking connected 
with our public schools, and who can enumerate 
the advantages arising from the opportunities thus 
given the pupils for self expression in imitation and 
invention, through the work of their hand? All 
truth dies in the mind unless lived out in practice. 
Manual training and work is merely advanced kin- 
dergarten work. 

Stimulating and developing thought through 
awakened interest and gaining the attention by in- 
troducing systematic objective work is a _ kinder- 
garten principle that is almost universally applied 
in connection with teaching, writing, reading, lan- 


guage, mathematics, geography and history. In 
the teaching of geography we are also following the 
kindergarten idea of proceeding from the home to 
the outside world. 

The prneiple of overcoming evil with good has its 
practical illustration in the attention now given to 
beautifying the school rooms with pictures from 
the masters in art, in the beautifying of school 
grounds, in the wise selection of the best literature 
and in the better methods of discipline which ap- 
peal to the higher motives only. ‘The principle of 
co-operation and interdependence is well illustrated 
and applied in the responsibility shared by all in 
the care and protection of school property, as well 
as in the maintaining of good order and discipline 
during school sessions, also in the teacher being 
considered the interested friend, helper and = ad- 
visor rather than the autocratic dictator. Why may 
it not be said of the school as well as of the kinder- 
garten, “A world where responsibility is shared by 
all, individual rights respected by all, brotherly 
sympathy developed in all, voluntary co-operation 
practiced by all?’ Child study has its place in all 
departments now, as well as in the kindergarten, 
and the results may in a measure be seen in the 
pupils and better understanding of them from a 
physiological as well as a psychological standpoint. 
This is practical educational work surely, and on 
kindergarten lines. 

The aim of the kindergarten training is the form- 
ation of character, the harmonious development of 
the threefold nature through creative self activty, 
and the results may in a measure by seen in the 
intelligent, happy faces, helpful, unselfish deeds and 
well developed physical natures of the children, 
also in their appreciation and understanding of the 
beautiful, good and true in their ability to think 
logically, plau systematically, perform correctly. 

Considering the kindergarten from a practical ed- 
ucational standpoint, does not rob it of any beauty 
of theory or ideal of culture. It does, however, do 
away with kindergarten fads and the idea of hys- 
terical sentimentalism which a prominent professor 
of pedagogy warned the members of a kindergar- 
ten training class never to fall into, as some devo- 
tees of the system have done. 

Of what higher value are beautiful theories of 
ideal culture than that they be applied in develop- 
ing noble lives to be lived in a practical world, 
among practical people, doing practical good? For 
this do we labor and hope. In every public school 
a kindergarten department conducted in practical 
educational principles, such principles to be con- 
tinued, enlarged upon and applied in every depart- 
ment of school work, according to circumstances 
and needs. Each and every teacher united in the 
one aim and purpose of carrying forward the work 
of educaton along the lines of least resistance on 
the part of the pupils, resulting in their ability to 
purpose, to plan and to perform. 





*Read before the New York Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 
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THE SCHOOL DESK—ITS USES. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH. D. 


It should be distinctly borne in mind that the desk 
in the school room has several different purposes. 
In the first place, it is used for placing upon it the 
paper, the book or the slate for writing, and its 
present construction is evidently with this primarily 
before the mind. Its top is flat and inclined toward 
the pupil at just that angle which is considered the 
bess for writing. 

But in the second place the desk is even more con- 
stantly used to hold the book in studying. It is 
just here that the ordinary construction fails to 
meet the purpose required. It has not the adjusta- 
bility for this purpose. If the book, be placed flat 
upou the desk the child must bend over in order to 
read the page. If he sits upright, he must hold the 
book upon the desk or against its edge with his 
hands. In this case the book may be too near the 
eye or too far from it. Hence for this purpose the 
construction of the desk is faulty. 

The effect of work in the school room upon the 
eyes should be carefully considered. The deleterious 
strain upon the eyesight arises principally from ab- 
normal conditions. Whenever the book is used it 
should be held at a proper distance from the eye, 
perpendicular to the line of vision, and at a proper 
height to secure the best effect of the light upon the 
page. The ordinary school desk fails in every par- 
ticular to meet these requirements. Here is a neces- 
sity for adjustment of more importance than the 
regulation of the height of seat and desk. It would 
seem necessary to transform by some _ ingenious 
process the writing table into a reading desk. If 
some educator who is endowed with the proper in- 
ventive mechanical instinct will present to the pub- 
lic a simple and successful device which shall easily 
and thoroughly make this transposition, so that the 
new desk shall hold the book at the right distance 
from the pupil’s eyes, at the right height and at the 
right slant, at the same time inclining him—in fact 
compelling him—to sit upright in a natural and 
healthful position, he will be a public benefactor. 

Is it not strange that, with all our committeees of 
ten and of fifteen, we have never had a committee 
of experts on school desks and seats in our country? 
If the schoolmen, the doctors and the manufactur- 
ers of school furniture could be induced to work to- 
gether for this end, this valuable invention would 
not long be delayed. Dr. E. M. Hartwell, in a re- 
cent report to the Boston School Board, says: 

“The failure of American manufacturers of school 
furniture, hitherto, to keep pace with their Euro- 
pean confreres seems largely due to the fact that 


they have received but little aid and stimulus from 
the studies and recommendations of American sur- 
geons, oculists, mechanical engineers and school of- 
ficials; all of whom have devoted comparatively lit- 
tle attention to the problem of school seating.” 

Several devices of this kind, none of which have 
proved quite satisfactory, have already appeared. 
The Chauncy Hall desk, in Boston, has been in use 
in that school for twenty years or more. Dr. Hart- 
well in speaking of this desk says: “Though a 
marked improvement on its predecessors, and most 
of its contemporaries, it has had little or no effect 
upon manufacturers and inventors, and seems to 
have been absolutely ignored by school authorities.” 

A desk of peculiar construction has also been in 
use in the English and classical school at Provi- 
dence more than twenty years, and has been re- 
garded with favor by those who have seen it. This 
desk has a box lid and the top conforms in appear- 
ance to the ordinary high school-lid desk. When it 
is to be used for study the lid is transformed by a 
simple but ingenious device into a book rest. The 
lid, which is raised in the ordinary manner, is cut 
into two parts by a break, crosswise of the desk, 
with hinges underneath. Let the lid be raised and 
the front part doubled downward till it strikes the 
top of the desk. A little book rest from within is 
moved upward into place, against which the lower 
edge of the book is placed. The front part of the 
sloping lid holds this book in its proper position, at 
the right distance from the eye, the right height and 
at the right slant. A simple edge upon the book 
rest holds the leaves back. The pupil is inclined, 
for his own comfort, to sit upright, his back proper- 
ly supported by the back of the chair, his feet 
squarely upon the floor, his hands at liberty to turn 
the leaves, and the book is invariably held in the 
best position for the healthful use of the eyes. It is 
but fair to say that the school. heretofore mentioned, 
where, after four years’ experience, the oculist 
found the condition of the pupils’ eyes improved, 
was* supplied with the desks here described. Both 
of these desks were made for the special schools in- 
dicated, and have never been placed upon the mar- 
ket. 

Hyde Park, Mass., June, 1899. 





CENTURY CLOSING OFFER. 


We desire to retain all our old subscribers and se- 
cure 50,000 new ones before the close of 1899, and 
to this end we have reduced the price one-half. You 
can pay up all arrearages at this special half rate, 
provided you also renew, so that your subscription 
is paid in advance. Call the attention of your 
friends to this great offer. . See page 30. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 





BY J. P. MC CASKEY. 





We have not touched upon the question whether 
or not the Bible shall be kept in or put out of the 
schools. It is not unlike the old issue as to the abo- 
lition of slavery, that “sum of all villainies.”” They 
legislated, and the courts decided, and the worldly- 
wise man, and the shrewd time server, and all the 
host of easy going or interested parties were con- 
vinoced of the political wisdom of the institution. 
But there were brave souls who said, “God's law is 
higher than man’s law. We stand with God and 
not for mammon.” It was the irrepressible conflict 
between right and wrong, and at last that black 
stain, dyed blood red, disappeared from the flag. 
So this blot upon statute books in some parts of the 
land, which forbids the teaching of God and of sim- 
ple Bible truth in the schools will be washed away 
—not in blood and horror, but because men have 
grown wiser to see and to know that God’s book is 
the foundation rock upon which is built up all that 
is best in our modern civilization. We talk of high- 
er education. Let us have the highest. Teach that 
the body is a sacred thing, and to be thought of as 
such; that the world is God’s own storehouse of 
wonders, manifold and unceasing; that we are His 
children; and that the Bible is largely the revealed 
will of our unseen Father. Let us, in doing this, 
see to it that the memory of childhood and youth 
is richly stored with the great thoughts of poet and 
prophet and sage, of good men and good women of 
ali times, nor permit the young life of those under 
our care to be wholly frittered away in the little 
thoughts and aims of the little books which are so 
largely the staple of our school room experience. 
Lét us teach our boys and girls many things from 
the Bible, among them the old nineteenth psalm, 
believed to be the oldest psalm in the book, “a 
prayer of Moses, the man of God,’ which opens 
with the majestic thought, “Lord, Thou hast been 
our dwelling place in all generations,’ and closes 
with the petition, in the very spirit of the gospel of 
wonder as of grace, “Let Thy work appear unto Thy 
servants, and Thy glory unto their children. And 
let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: and 
establish Thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, 
the work of our hands establish Thou it.” And let 
us live and labor as if in more hearty sympathy 
with the brave man, sect apart and quite forgotten, 
who said, “The whole world is my parisk, and to do 
good is my religion.” 

We reason so much! Let us believe more. The 
leaf on yonder maple, is it an accident or is it a 


‘thought of God? This wonderful hand, this eye, 


this ear, this brain, this heart—is it all an aecident 
or is it of God? This wonderful watch, with its 
complex mechanism, that keeps record of how the 
great world is rolling upon its axis—is it an accident 
or the result of design and human skill? Let us be- 
lieve! Over two of the triple doorways of an Ital- 
ian cathedral there are inscriptions spanning the 
splendid arches. Over one is carved a_ beautiful 
wreath of roses, and underneath the legend, “All 
that pleases is but for a moment.” Over the other 
is a sculptured cross and the words, “All that 
troubles is but for a moment.” But underneath the 
great central entrance to the main aisle is the in- 
scription, “That only is important which is eternal.” 
Let us in our school work and life learn and ‘snow, 
believe and teach, as much of that great lesson as 
lies within our power. 





MILD SUGGESTIONS FOR NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY TEACHERS. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PRESTON PAPERS.”’ 





1. Reduce your psychology to the least common 
denominator of theory and extract the cube root 
of its usefulness in your everyday work. 

2. “Pound for pound” is the old rule our mothers 
used in the culinary “art preservative’—and pound- 
ing had its day in education also. 

». Enter your caveat against yourself if you al- 
low your work to fall below your very best. 

4. Condense your work to its quintessence. 

5. 1f your main talks with your pupils get their 
color from the bitter principle of personality or sar- 
casm, you may look for your influence to fade in the 
first washing. 

6. In avoiding the extremity of harshness, don’t 
let the educational pendulum swing to the other ex- 
treme of superlative mildness. 

7. The average teacher is a veritable queen of 
hearts. 

8. Thought has the grace to lift even a teacher 
from the dead level of beaten grooves. 

9. Don’t let us spoil good cooks and ditch diggers 
for the sake of keeping the professional ranks 
crowded. 

10. An appreciation of a teacher’s work indicates 
experience in it. 

11. If too thoroughly tainted with new notions in 
educational matters, just try a few of them on a 
school of average American children to see if they 
“an be reduced to everyday practice. 


12. In aiming to fill the yawning chasms of 


’ 
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norance before you, two things are to be avoided— 
throwing in solid chunks of raw wisdom :nd dilut- 
ing it until the childish sieves find nothing to keep. 

13. No child in your class should be able to see 
the zero of your educational thermometer. 

14. Don’t be too ready to lift up your voice like 
the storm, for magnitude and intensity, at every 
childish trifle. 

15. Love for children—or anything—-lives in a 
clear atmosphere and needs no advertisement. 

16. There is too much lost motion ic some edu- 
eational machines. Conserve your strength and 
power. 

17. Don’t make your school room an educational 
cemetery for lack of life and prevaleucs of statues 
and dates. 

18. Even youthful life has its serious duties and 
purposes, although some latter day teaching is for- 
getful or ignorant of this fact. 

19. Diet helps make the medium through which 
you see your life work; so does clothinz. 

20. Zeal in following self styled “leaders” or “‘ex- 
perts” may land you in the slough of (educational) 
despond. 

21. If you are gifted with judgment, use it. If 
not, change your occupation. 

22. What is merely “occupation” to you is not 
a “profession.” 

23. If given to nagging your pupils will pay the 
natural tribute to your yadflies. 

24. Plutarch advises against indulgence of hate, 
because if permitted on some occasions, it will rise 
of itself in others. This is equally true of love and 
kindred passions. 

25. The total depravity of the tongue is greatly 
reduced by the restraints of the schos! rooin. 

26. Your first care shoutd not be to eseape the 
censures of critics, but those of a quickened con- 
science. 

27. There are plenty of educational “green goods” 
in the market, some of them selling under high 
sounding titles. 

28. Lightning is attracted by tall objects; there- 
fore it is not wonderful that some of the criticisms 
with which the air is full should break upon the 
heads of our profession. 

29. Managing may often consist solely in not in- 
terfering. : 

80. Strength is as necessary as goodness; and 
weakness in any generation, family or individual 
- be traced back to ancestral vice—New Educa- 


The above is headed “Mild Suggestions,” but it 
seems to us they are boiled down until they are 
quite strong. They certainly will make a_ very 
palatable dish that might well be served at any in- 
stitute.—Ed. 


THE STATE ADOPTION STRAIN. 





BY A. E. WINSHIP, in the Journal of Education. 





The school system is subjected to no more severe 
strain than that to which it is put by the State adop- 
tion of text-books in several States west and south. 
It may be that in some of the newer States it was 
supposed to be a virtuous matter to provide for this, 
but in all other States it is quite apparent that it 
was never thought of as an educational measure. 
Few States of educational prominence or influence 
have been humbugged into the adoption of State 
text-books, and any State that has been ensnared 
into such action has either winked at the law and 
allowed the general purchase of unadopted books, 
or it has sacrificed its place among progressive edu- 
cational States. 

What State has ever lived up to the idea of 
State adoption and at the same time made a cred- 
itable record in other educational matters? It must 
inevitably lower the tone of public sentiment edu- 
cationally. It tends to lower the standard of schol- 
arship, to reduce salaries, and in other ways scale 
down everything essential to good schools. 

The claim put forth for State adoption is cheap- 
ness, and when that is the standard you get cheap- 
ness with a vengeance. Did any legislature ever 
provide for State adoption that did it at the insti- 
gation of educators or of high-minded politicians? 

In California the pupils have more pooks not 
adopied by the State than are adopted, and in In- 
diana about half as many unauthorized as author- 
ized. Each State boasts of the possibility of wink- 
ing at the law, and a law the chief virtue of which 
is that it may be ignored is demoralizing. 

No State in the Union has ever named a series of 
required high school books on which students could 
be prepared for Harvard or any college providing 
for an examination that honestly tests scholarship. 

Unitorm books are either useless for the poorest 
third of the schools of the State or for the best 
third. There is not a State that has uniformity that 
can by any possibility adapt the books to poorest 
rural schools and the best city schools. Pedagogi- 
cally, it is an outrage. 

But the worst of it is not in the books, but in the 
way they are adopted. Most of the school book 
scandals have been connected with state adoption. 
One need not accept all that has been charged in 
this matter, for defeated men are liable to attribute 
wrong motives to those who favor a rival, to see 
that the strain upon the public schools is well-nigh 
unbearable. if there was any professional virtue 
in the measure, the known evils warrant the ignor- 
ing of the virtues, but when there is no redeeming 
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feature, there is no excuse for compromising with 
the wrong. 

Under the best known circumstances, what a 
spectacle is presented when a commission appoint 
ed by a governor meets to select the books from 
which all the children of the State are to be 
taught for five years. 

Who are the men to advise the commission? Law- 
yers, who never interest themselves in educatiun 
at any other time, who never advocate anything 
Without their retainer, and who devote themselves 
to the interest of special books with the same pro 
fessional ardor that they make a plea to save a man 
from the hangman's rope. Shrewd politicians work 
out with the certainty of logie the effect of this 
adoption or that upon the political or professional 
future of each member of the commission, and al 
so upon the future of the party in powe! 

If an author or publisher has the moral courage 
to speak of the merit of his book, he knows that 
there is not one chance in twenty that his arguments 
avill have weight. Here is a case In point. A 
publisher made a great presentation of the merits 
of a book on his list of which he was justly proud; 
of which the entire educational fraternity is proud. 
And it was before a professional commission. The 
case was so well made out that the commission 
listened, and he got the adoption—not of that book, 
oh, no! but of a book that had proved a dead failure 
in the open market, and for which he would never 
allow one of his representatives to make an argu- 
ment. The book adopted was one that he would 
sell at almost any price demanded by the com- 
mission. The meritorious book could not be sold 
as a cheap book, for it was not cheap. The argu- 
ment was to win the attention to the hrouse as a 
progressive establishment, the ‘book chosen was tak- 
en because it was worthless and consequently 
cheap. 

But who can change these things? I confess I do 
not know. Nobody knows better than the publish- 
ers the viciousness of the system. But how can 
they antagonize them when they are forced tu go 
before these commissions and seek adoptions? Edu 
cators appreciate the situation, but thus far they are 
powerless. Some one must hervically gather the 
facts and mass the arguments, and seek to make 
a crisis. Yes, but who will do it? 

It is ofthe utmost importance that everything shall 
be brought to bear to secure for teachers and pupils 
the best text-books. In these days of beautiful 
books, of books of high pedagogical merit, it is an 
outrage to have conditions that shut out whole 
States from any of these good things. 

Fortunately, no State with educational ideals will 
ever be deluded into state adoption in the future. 


How long must those now afflicted remain in their 
present state? 


TEST IN ARITHMETIC. 





1. Write all the numbers you can with the figures 


3. 1 and 5. 

2. What date is 7 months and 15 days before July 
15, 1800? 

3. If three-fourths of a yard of cloth vost three 
fourths of a dollar, how much will three and three 
fourths cost? 

1. If a calf weighs 75 pounds while standing on 
three legs, how much will it weigh when standing 
on four? 

5. A train leaves Omaha at 6:15 p.m. and arrives 
in Denver 6:15 a. m. the next morning llow long 
does it take to make the journey? 

6 A Norwegian mile is equal to seven of ours. 
If a man can travel one mile an hour in Norway, 
how long will it take him, traveling at the same 
rate, to go from Sioux Falls to Garretson? 

7. Traveling at the rate of 3 miles per hour, how 
long will it take a Norwegian to go from Sioux 
Falls to Garretson? 

8. If two and a half eggs cost 2% cents, what 
will two and one-third dozen cost? 

% A man sold a cow for $45, bought it back for 
$40 and resold it for $50. How much did he make, 
not taking into account the first cost of the cow? 

10. Suppose a string fastened to the ceiling at one 
end will just support a weight of 25 pounds at the 
other. Unfasten it and let two persons pull it in 
opposite directions; how much can each person pull 
without breaking the string?—Minnehaha Teacher. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORII1. 

I wish to express my appreciation of Dr. Hinds’ 
article, *A Needed Educational Reform,” in the May 
humber. We will never go back to the old field 
school. The normal school has forever destroyed 
the academy. Of all educational institutions the 
academy I think made more scholars, cultured and 
well educated men and women, than any other. One 
secret of the success of the academy and some of 
the “old field schools” was that the teachers were 
thoroughly educated. And the great source of 
weakness in the public schools is the immaturity of 
the teachers and a lack of scholarship. I am glad 
that men who can write Ph. D. after thei names 
are waking up to the defects of primary and second- 
ary school work, and can point them out, and at the 
same time suggest the proper remedies, as Dr. 
Hinds does. JAMES N. DAVID. 

Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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The City of New York is the first 


Americay city, we believe, to establish 
a “Commercial High Sebool.” This institution is 


Commercial 
High Schools. 


supported by public funds and is intended to edu- 
eate the young men for commercial careers. School 
Cominissioner O’Brien says of qhe purpose of the in- 
stitution: “Its purpose is to take the boy who has 
passed through the elementary schools and fit him 
The curriculum for the new 
jnstitution will be formed upon lines that will give 
a thorough knowledge of the laws of trade and busi- 
ness. When he receives his diploma as a graduate 
he will be a valuable acquisition to any counting 


for a business life. 


room or business house.” The right of the State to 
establish and support business schools at publie ex- 
pense is as well grounded as the right to establish 
any other kind of high school. The French were 
the first to found professional or commercial schools, 
and their example was almost immediately followed 
by Germany and England. The course of study laid 
down in these foreign schools is quite as extensive 
as the ordinary college course. It differs from the 
college course of study mainly in substituting mod- 
ern for ancient languages. The graduate of a French 
business college has far more than a smattering of 
bookkeeping, stenography and commercial accounts, 
He is thoroughly grounded in all the applied sci- 
ences. He knows the history of commerce and all 
the various economic theories afloat. Banking, 
monetary science and the laws of commerce form 
part of the curriculum. <A knowledge of chemistry, 
physics and mineralogy forms the basis of much of 
the course laid down in the foreign schools. New 
York has taken an important step formard, and no 
doubt the example will be followed by other cities. 
We have built our commercial colleges on too nar- 
row 2 basis. The average business college course 
does not deserve respect. While bookkeeping. sten- 
ogcaphy and the like are very important, they do 
not acquaint the pupil with even the rudiments of 
commerce. Modern commerce is a great and grow- 
ing science and should be studied just as jurisprud- 
ence is studied. Now that American finished prod- 
ucts are beginning to crowd the markets of the 
world, it will be more and more necessary to have 
skilled merchants to follow them into every part of 
the globe. 


The Teachers In the June number or the Forum, J. 
Unclassed. M. Rice tells “Why Teachers Have 
No Professional Standing.” He calls attention to 
the fact that pedagogy is not regarded in the com- 
munity as a distinct science and that the teacher 
has no professional status, as the physician or 
the lawyer has. School teachers as a class have no 
standing in the estimation of the public. There is 
nothing in the name “teacher” that suggests profes- 
sional dignity or authority. A man with a medical 
diploma is vested with an air of knowledge and 
authority and scientific rank, but no such distine- 
tion attaches to a man or woman with a diploma 
from a high grade normal school. ‘Why is it that 
the teacher is unclassed? Mr. Rice thinks the fact 
is due to the failure of educators to agree as_ to 
what constitutes education and to their lack of 
agreement as to methods. If education were a defi- 
nite science long ere this they would have arrived 
at some general understanding as to the “element- 
ary pedagogical problem.” But as a matter of fact 
there is no harmony. Although teaching is one of 
the oldest arts, yet it is true that educators are as 
wide apart as the poles as to theory and practice. 
Mr. Rice takes up the question of a schedule of 
studies. Upon this he remarks: The time which 
ultra-conservatives claim must be set aside for the 
formal studies in order to secure satisfactory results 
may perhaps be presented as follows, viz., reading 
and languages, 90 minutes daily; spelling, 40; pen- 
manship, 20; arithmetic, 60, or a total of 210 out of 
say 270 minutes of the school day, allowing only 60 
for all other subjects. On the other hand the claim 
of the ultra-radicals is that some such appropriation 
as follews will suffice to accomplish satisfactory re- 
sults, viz., reading and language, 60 minutes daily; 
spelling, 10; penmanship, 10; arithmetic, 30; total, 
110 minutes, allowing 160 minutes daily—or nearly 
three times as much as their professional opponents 
—for other subjects.” These figures show a wide 
divergence of opinion and practice in the most ele- 
mentary fact about education. If teachers differ 
so radically about elementary principles what shall 
weexpect in the fundamental theories of education? 
If the conservatives are right a great portion of a 
child’s time must be taken up in teaching the for- 
mal studies. If the radicals are right the average 
child might learn a great .deal about the arts and 
sciences while engaged in learning the formal stud- 
ies. In other words, he might while Jearning the 
means of acquiring useful knowledge acquire much 
useful knowledge. Educators so long as they ean- 
not tell what to do with the first five or six years 
of a child’s life can hardly claim the title to profes- 


sional dignity. We think this question is one wor- 
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thy of the earnest attention of teachers in every 
stage of progress. 





Art in the For many years the writer has earn- 
Schools. estly advocated the teaching of art in 
the public schools. It is gratifying to note the in- 
creasing interest in this mode of instructing the 
young. In most of the great cities art instruction 
at least in the rudimentary forms is taught. It is 
our conviction that every child should be taught to 
draw just as it is taught to write. The ability to 
draw even poorly is necessary to aid the pupil to 
appreciate good pictures. It is not expected that 
every child who learns to write shall become an 
author, but writing is a necessary step in the art 
of self expression. There is no means of self ex- 
pression greater or more powerful than by means 
of pictures. The picture is a means of instruction 
even higher than the poem. It vroces sentiments, 
ideals, designs that lie beyond the power of writ- 
ten speech. As a means of culture art should be 
taught to every youth. It is one of the most univer- 
sal and the most effective agencies within the reach 
of man for informing the mind and cultivating the 
heart. 

There is a special value in art which far sur- 
passes in some respects literature as a means of in- 
struction. The picture gallery can be made as use- 
ful to the community as the library. Great multi- 
tudes of human beings take in most of their ideas 
through their eyes. Even well educated people gain 
immense stores of useful, uplifting information by 
means of pictures. That community is poor indeed 
that has no inspiring pictures to place before the 
eyes of its young people. Then again art has a his- 
torical importance. Ruskin said a nation without 
artis barbarous. We judge of nations by their 
achievements in art. In the high school especially 
there should be a course of study ending in a his- 
tory of art in different countries. Why should our 
youth grow up in utter ignorance of the great mas- 
ter painters? Have not the master artists dour 
quite as much to perpetuate the glory of their times 
as our poets? Why should the name of Raphael re- 
main forever nothing more than a name to the aver- 
age boy or girl? Is he not quite as well worth 
knowinog as the warrior? Those who are not in- 
fiuenced by considerations of culture and knowl- 
edge may find a money value in art which wih 
command itself to them. Most of our clothing, fur- 
niture, dwellings, churches and public buldings de- 
rive a great part of their value from their artistic 
nature. Without ornament a house or a garment is 
little esteemed. Shall we suffer our youth to grow 
up in ignorance of the merits of a plece of architec- 


ture or a piece of furniture or a picture because it 
costs something to teach them what will add infin- 
itely to their enjoyment, happiness and usefulness? 
America every year pays an immense tribute to for- 
eign nations for ornament. It is only within very 
recent years that we have begun to produce our 
own patterns in dress. A boy or a girl educated in 
art has a better chance to make a living than one 
destitute of art knowledge and art expression. 
There is a growing demand in our factories, work- 
shops and stores for artists. We sacrifice untold 
millions of dollars every year on inartistic produc- 
tion, of which we soon tire because they have no 
artistic value. Our homes would be more of a cred- 
it to us if we were trained in the laws of art. How 
many Americans build monuments to their ignor- 
ance and uncultivated taste. Every business house 
that violates the laws of architecture betrays its 
owner's lack of art taste. All over America we 
have built churches, court houses, state capitols, of 
which our children will be ashamed. We are leay- 
ing behind us evidences of our lack of art culture. 








There are 5,000 teachers in the public 
schools of Chicago and of this num- 
ber about 3,600 have 


Chicago Teach- 


ers’ Federation. 
formed a_ teachers’ 
federation. This federation is organized to 
promote the mutual interests of its mem- 
bers. One item according to a statement made by 
the president of the organization is to secure the 
material interests of the members. It seems to be 
a kind of labor union to protect wages or salaries. 
Just what combination of capitalists has forced 
this union of intellectual workers is not known. 
How far teachers should combine to keep up sala- 
ries is a question requiring a good dead of thought. 
It is to be hoped that we are not about to enter a 
period where intellect is to be measured just as 
muscle is measured. If there is any place in the 
wide world where merit ought to rule it is in the 
school room. Teachers ought never to be measured 
by the same measuring rod or weighed on the same 
scales. So far as we can see there is no chance for 
a lot of bloated aristocrats to make a combination 
on brains. We are at a loss to know just whet 
kind of pressure a teachers’ union could bring to 
bear on a board of education to force salaries up 
or prevent them from going down. 

But there is a very important work for a federa- 
tion of teachers. The elevation of the standard of 
culture is one. Mutual helpfulness and encourage: 
ment another. There are many attacks made on 
teachers in a great city and a federation would be 
immensely useful in defending the character and 
standing of teachers in general. Boards very often 
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do injustice to individual teachers and a _ union 
could rally to the assistance of those wronged. Su- 
perior officers very often unjustly discriminate 
against teachers they do not happen to like, and a 
strong organization can aid in shielding the perse- 
cuted. It is a great thing to feel that one is sup- 
ported by a great and powerful organization pledged 
to defend one against injustice. The fellowship of 
a great body of teachers with common interests and 
common ties is a powerful agency in one’s work. 
We can easily see how the Chicago federation may 
arouse great enthusiasm and cultivate a spirit 
which may elevate the teachers of the whole nation. 
A great body of cultured, refined, zealous and capa- 
ble teachers in one city can make itself felt afar. 
Teachers can do vastly more for one another than 
any number of superiors can do for them. Then 
there are moral issues that arise in every communi- 
ty in which the teachers ought to be the most po- 
tent factor. When the teachers of a great city are 
united in favor of any great reform they can muke 
themselves felt as no other body of citizens can. 
They are clothed with so much power that they 
ought to use it always with caution and with prud- 
ence. The moral life of the nation is more truly 
in the hands of the teacher to-day than ever before 
in history. 





Prof. Joha W. The retirement of Prof. John W. 
Cook. Cook from the presidency of the 
Illinois Normal University is a distinct 
and positive loss, to that famous _institu- 
tion. He has been identified with it as pupil, teach- 
er and president since he was a very young man. 
His career as an educator has been eminently suc- 
cessful. He has been hampered somewhat by con- 
ditions not of his creating, but he has helped to 
make the Illinois Normal University a great institu- 
tion. It may be said in a very true sense that Prof. 
Cook is a product of the university. All its preced- 
ing presidents were born and educated outside of 
Illinois. As president of the institution he has 
stood for the highest ideals in education. He has 
done a great work in selecting his corps of teachers. 
He has been hampered by no narrow or geographi- 
cal lines. He has drawn into the faculty men of 
the highest college and university training, al- 
though he himself had never studied in a college. 
He has realized the vast advantage of the higher 
education for the normal school teacher. It is 
something that in this materialistic age he has 
stood out boldly and fearlessly for the spiritual side 
of life. Free from bigotry, he has held tenaciously 
to the ideal in ethics and in life. In this one re- 
spect he has rendered an immense service to the 


cause of popular education in the great State of Il- 
Illinois. Friends of education will be glad to know 
that Prof. Cook in retiring from the institution he 
has helped to make great does not retire from 
the educational work. He becomes president of 
Dekalb Normal school in Illinois. He goes with the 
conviction that he will have a wider and freer field 
in which to develop his own educational theories 
and convictions. He is a reformer and he has an 
opportunity in his field to put in practice his ideas. 
No doubt he will build up a model normal school 
at DeKalb. He has the executive ability, the ver- 
satility, the force and the wisdom to build a great 
normal college. We wish he might be free to de- 
velop his ideals without any interference from any 
half educated board or any false public sentiment. 
He is now in the prime of a splendid manhood, at 
the age of fifty-five. He has an elasticity, a stabil- 
ity and a vigor which fit him to command men and 
to mould institutions. 





Porto Ricans When the United States army in- 

Protest. vaded Porto Rico the people of the 
island received our troops with enthusiastic demon 
strations. The great majority of the islanders met 
us with shouts of welcome and outbursts of joy. 
Ouly three soldiers were killed in the entire Porto 
Rican campaign. A year has passed, and the scene 
has changed. The Porto Ricans still profess loyal- 
ty to the United States, but they are groaning un- 
der the restrictions imposed by military rule. The 
people, under Spain, had some measure of auton- 
omy, but under the United States they are ‘sub- 
jected to a military despotism which causes fric- 
tion and sore discontent. The people feel that 
they have only changed masters. Senor Luis Ri- 
vera is in Washington trying to induce the Govern- 
ment to recognize Porto Rico’s right to trade free- 
ly with the United States. He says that upon the 
transfer of the islands to the United States the 
markets of Spain and Cuba, which formerly wete 
open to Porto Rico’s sugar and tobacco, were 
closed because of the tariff, while the markets of 
the United States remain practically closed for the 
same reason. The poor Porto Ricans can trade 
neither with Spain nor with the United State-. 
Their products are perishing in their fields because 
they have no markets. Senor Rivera says: “Th» 
richness of our island is but mockery when we cau 
not dispose of our products. Being a purely agri- 
cultural country, the closing of our former markets 
to our sugar and tobacco means ruination to all— 
the agriculturists, the laboring classes and the mer- 
chants, who depend upon the farmer for their bus'- 
ness.” To these just complaints the Washington 
authorities suggest patience and Congress. To this 
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the Porto Ricans reply, “Yes, but the time is now 
here when we must prepare for the next crop, and 
we have no assurance that Congress will attend'io 
our cries until it is too late.’ The representatives 
of Porto Rico very justly contend that they are a 
part of the United States as much as Florida and 
ought to be allowed to trade with their own coun- 
try. When asked for authority in the matter, Senor 
Rivera said: “Upon the highest in the Union, TI am 
supported in this view not only by the action of 
the administrative officers of the United States 
when California was ceded by Mexico, but by the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
which sustained them. There is no question about 
this.” Why then does the Government hesitate? 
The only reply is that Porto Rico is under military 
control. It might be asked what right has the 
military power of the Government to regulate the 
trade relation between the different parts of the 
country? Too much militarism is the trouble. It 
has been discovered that the Porto Ricans are not 
just the kind of people we wanted in the Union 
after all. The people there have ideas about free- 
dom differing from ours. But why they can not 
trade with us can probably be best answered by 
the big trusts, which seem to rule the land just 
now. The tobacco trust and sugar trust must be 
consulted before Porto Rican sugar and _ tobacco 
can get into our markets. 


Woman's Suffrage The British Parliament has passed a 


in England. law permitting women to vote for 
aldermen and councilmen. The debate on _ the 
measure was quite spirited and even acrimonious 
Mr. Henry Labouchere, editor of Truth, and the 
most pronounced Radical in England, fought the 
measure with a zeal worthy of a most pronounced 
Tory. He indulged ina good deal of sarcasm, 
saying he scorned those persons who, because they 
could not be women, declined to be men. The di- 
vision of Parliament developed some curious facts 
Old parties split like glass thrown against iron. Mr. 
Balfour, leader of the Conservatives in the House 
of Commons, and nephew of Lord Salisbury, voted 
in favor of the women. The vote stood 196 for to 
161 against the women, giving a marjority of 35 
in favor of woman’s suffrage in the election of city 
officials. Many who voted to give women the bal- 
lot in municipal elections are earnestly opposed to 
granting them the right to vote in parilamentary 
elections. The amendment to the suffrage laws of 
Great Britain is that neither marriage nor sex sha"'l 
dispuality a voter. The advocates of woman’s suf- 
frage in municipal elections contended that in 8o 
mestic and business affairs women should be heard. 
In England the Conservatives generally are more 


favorably inclined ‘to grant women political rights 
than the Liberals. The Conservative argument is 
that the women are naturally more conservative 
than men and that they will be a powerful check 
upon radical changes in the social and_ religious 
word in particular. Church people especiaity de- 
sire to have woman clothed with political power 
because they will stand for the preservation of ex- 
isting religious institutions. Of course, women 
will be eligible to the office of alderman or council- 
man. The opinion is that not many women will 
be chosen, and that the few who may be will be 
of great service in the administration of city af- 
fairs. Women make excellent members of school 
committees and do fine work in inspecting shops, 
factories and the like. Now that women are en- 
gaged in almost every branch of industry, ihey 
need representatives in bodies that concrol indus- 
try. About three-fourths of the teachers of public 
schools both in England and America are women, 
and their rights as public servants can be better 
locked after by women than by men. Such were 
some of the considerations which induced the Brit- 
ish Parliament to vote in favor of limited suffrage 
for women. 


The Canadian The controversy over the Canadian 

Boundary. boundary has again become acute. 
Three weeks ago it was announced that a modus 
vivendi had been agreed upon, and that the Joint 
High Commission would meet again in August to 
complete the negotiations to settle all our differences 
with Canada, but the ink was hardly dry on the 
papers before the Canadian Government informed 
England that the terms of agreement were not sat- 
isfactory. The child, the spoiled child, shook her 
fist in her mother’s face and said she would not 
consent to anything short of her own way. The 
Canadian Government wants a large slice of min- 
ing territory held by the Americans. The Porcupine 
district has in it 2,000 American miners, who have 
filed a protest against the claims set up by the Ca- 
nadians. A Washington correspondent of the Globe- 
Democrat says that Ambassador Choate has receiv- 
ed very positive instructions, and he is requested 
to inform Lord Salisbury that the United States 
ean not entertain the proposition to grant the Por- 
cupine district to Canada. He says the United 
States has yielded point after point, in the hope 
that a modus vivendi may be established and the 
great danger of the clash between American and 
Canadian authority might be removed. It pro- 
posed White Pass, Chilkoot Pass and Chilkat Pass 
as the points for the temporary boundary. And 
when, after various propositions, Great Britain ac- 
cepted White Pass and Chilkoot Pass, but insisted 
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upon Klukwan as the third point, the United States 
yielded. Great Britain accepted the three points. 
and so did this government. The controversy seem 
ed at an end. The modus vivendi was unofficially 
proclaimed from London. Now after all the yield- 
ing, our little sister wants more, and will fight her 
mother, and us, too, if she does not get it. Nobody 
believes that there will be war over this dispute, 
but it serves to show how foolish it is for the Dnit- 
ed States to talk about an alliance with Great 
Britain. 





It is admitted on all hands that the 

Peace Conference in session at The 
Hague will accomplish but little. The object for 
which the conference was called by the Czar of 
Russia was to secure the disarmament of the great 
Powers, but this proposition has been rejected by 
nearly all the nations.The proposal did not suit Ger- 
many, I’rance, Great Britain or the United States. 
The idea of checking the growth of armies and 
navies seems ‘to be unpopular even in republics. The 
conference has, however, agreed upon the esablish- 
ment of an international court of arbitration, to 
which contending nations may, if they desire, sub- 
mit their differences for adjudication. This is a de- 
cided gain to civilization. We have never believ- 
ed compulsory arbitration possible or desirable. 
There are many serious difficulties in the way of an 
international court of arbitration such as has been 
agreed upon. It is not easy to select the arbitra- 
tors, and even when they are selected, it is not easy 
to induce nations to agree to arbitrate. Arbitrators 
are but men, and some have expressed the belief 
that even men capable of serving on such a court 
might be bribed. Nations are as jealous as indi- 
viduals, and quite as easily aroused by an insult. 
But nations, like individuals, are influenced by pub- 
lic opinion, and if popular opinion demands arbitra- 
tion it will be more likely to prevail. The plans 
of the conference for its court of arbitration have 
not yet been completed, but it is probable that a 
permanent court, sitting at The Hague, will be 
formed. At first Germany objected to arbitration 
at all, and especially to a permanent court of arbi- 
tration, but she has finally accepted both ideas. The 
main difficulty will be to induce nations to submit 
their radical differences to any arbitrament except 
that of the sword. There are several very serious 
conflicts still in progress, any one of which may 
plunge all Europe into war at any time. France 
and Germany are at swords’ points over Alsace-Lor- 
raine. All Europe is involved in the Eastern ques- 
tion and the dismemberment of the Turkish empire. 
Germany and Russia are standing with drawn dag- 
gers. Some profess to believe that the Peace Con- 
ference has brought war visibly nearer. This opin- 
fon is based on the belief that Russia and Germany 
are preparing for a death struggle. 


Peace Conference. 


Cape-to-Cairo Although the British Parliament 

Railway. turned its back upon Cecil Rhodes’ 
great railway project because it would benefit Ger- 
many more than England, yet the scheme is not 
dead. The completion of the great enterprise may 
be a long ways off, yet it is hardly so hopeless a 
task as some profess to think. It is undoubtedly 
the greatest railway project ever attempted in the 
world. Its entire length in one unbroken line will 
be 5,664 miles. It will connect the two extreme 
cities of Africa, Cairo, the capital of Egypt, and 
Cape Town, the capital of Cape Colony. More than 
half of the distance is already opened by railroads. 
Some one has made out a schedule of the proposed 
road showing the distances and the chief points on 
the way. The road is divided into three sections 
as follows: 


SECTION I. 
From Cape— From Cairo— 
OB ao. cic vie csive a5 6's oi ARO 
«+. Wady Halfa 
Berber 
..dJ<hartoum 
..Fashoda 
boreleeugiawsiw teas as \Albert Nyanza 


SECTION II. 


Bice arene arate a alae ewes Albert Nyanza ........ 
Tanganyika Pe S| 
SECTION III. 
Tanganyika win 0 4p 
»Bulawayo «ene ee 
Kimberley 5,017 
SUG TOWER os cceccenta 5,664 


These sections all run through fertile coun- 
tries. A road is already in operation from Cairo at 
the mouth of the Nile to Khartoum at the junction 
of the White and the Blue Nile and will soon be 
finished to Fashoda, a distance of nearly 1,800 
miles. The extension of the road on to Lake Albert 
Nyanza, 2,541 miles from Cairo, will present no 
natural or political difliculties. 

If now we begin at the other end of the continent 
we find a road in operation from Cape ‘Town to 
Bulawayo, a distance of nearly 1,400 miles, it is 
only a question of time when the Cape Town and 
Bulawayo road will be extended to the southern 
end of Lake Tanganyika, leaving only about 600 
niles of non-British territory. On the east side of 
the lake the country belongs to Germany and on 
the west side it belongs to the Congo Free State. 
Germany objected to England’s attempt to lease a 
strip of territory from the Congo State, but Empe- 
ror William has consented to have the road run on 
the east side through German territory. Now the 
British say it shall not be built at all because it 
will run through German territory. The French 
tried to cut across British territory in the Soudan 
at Fashoda, but the plan would not work. Gen. 
Kitchener ordered Maj. Marchand out of the Nile 
country and he went. The hitch in the proceed- 
ings is only a temporary one. There are many 
people now living who will ride from one end of 
the dark continent to the other on a Cape to Cairo 
fast train. 
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OREGON EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 


1. (a) Define accent.—5; (b) State the difference 
between primary and secondary accent, illustrating 
each—5. 

2. Mark the following diacritically: Abdomen, ac- 
climate, calliope, enervate, finance, deaf, address, 
yolk, romance, lamentable—10. 

38. Of ‘what value are diacritical marks?—10. 

(a) Distinguish between synonym and homo- 
nym—5: (b) Give sentences to show the difference— 
5. 

5. How would you teach spelling in primary 
classes—10. 

6. List of words:— 


inaugural biscuit 
Appomattox definite 
saliva prejudice 
chocolate surgeon 
gangloin genius 
asparagus phonograph 
phalanges Yosemite 
twelfth modeling 
omelet commercially 
pleurisy ‘pendulum 
nutritive articulate 
obstacle hypocrisy 
maelstrom criticism 
fallible tyranny 
legibility bicycle 
fascinating sclerotic 
transferred inysterious 
tortoise stomach 
parallel corpuscle 
czar comprehensive 
memorize alcoholic 
supersede laborious 
sieve acccomplice 
bilious Mississippi—50. 
WRITING. 


1. State briefly the essential difference between 
teaching writing to primary pupils and to pupils 
above the fourth grade—10. 

2. Would you have pupils use ruled slates or 
spaced paper? Why ?—10. 

3. In your opinion, which is of the first import- 
ance in primary grades, legibility or movement?— 


(Thirty credits for answers, seventy for penman- 
ship.) 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

In the right hand margin applicants will write as 
many answers to the first twenty questions as pos- 
sible in fifteen minutes. One credit for each cor- 
rect answer ‘will be given for this part of the ex- 
amination. 

1. From the difference between 3876 and 215 take 
S4. Answer, 77. 

2. How many days from to-day to July 1, 1899? 

3. I handed a shopkeeper a $5 bill for the follow- 
ing items: 

1 ladies’ pocketbook, $1.25. 

1 ladies’ parasol, $1.15. 

14, dozen handkerchiefs at $2.80 per dozen. 

Make the change. Answer, $1.20. 

5. 2x8x12x4x38x2. Answer, 1,728. 

4. Multiply 112 by 106. Answer, 11,872. 

6. The sum of two numbers is 12 and their dif- 
ference is one-half as much. What are the num- 
vers? Answer 3 and 9. 

. What is the L. C. M. of 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12? 
aia 120. 

8. In three-fourths how many twentieths? An- 
swer, 15. 

How many times can I spend three-fourths of a 
dollar if I have $75? 100. 

10. - the difference between .01 and 1 add 1. 
1.09. 

11. What is the cost of 1,750 pounds of hay at $12 
aton? $10.50. 

12. Povght hay at $12 a ton and sold at $.80 a 
hundred; what was my gain per cent? 3314. 

15. How many square inches in 4 yard? 324. 

14. Sold cloth at 12 cents a yard, gaining ™% the 
receipts: what per cent is gained? 50. 

15. How many feet in a timber 10x10 and 30 feet 
long? 250. 

16. What single discount is equal to 20 per cent 
and 10 per cent off? 

17. Find the bank discount at six per cent, for 
ninety days, on $1,000. $15. 

I ask 25 per cent profit and fall 20 per cent on 
my asking price; what rate of profit do I make? 
None. 

19. If it costs $2 to gild a 12-inch globe what 
will it cost to guild a 6-inch globe? 50 cents. 

20. Tind the square root of 4x8x32x2x50. (20 
credits.) 3820. 

Applicants write out the full analysis of the fol- 

‘ dits. 

21. ‘“hree-fourth of A’s money is $12 less than 

four-fifths of it. How much money has he? $192. 


22. What number is that which, increased by its 
1%, its 20 per cent and 5, is doubled? 1624. 
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23. What time is it when the time past noon 
equals 4 the time to midnight? 3 p. m. 

24. Divide $50 between Henry and George so 
that Henry may have $5 more than 4% as much as 
George. $20 and $30. 

25. If I buy sugar at 4 cents a pound and lose 
1674 of ‘ny sales in bad debts, what must be my 
asking nrice to gain 20 per cent. 5 and 19-25 cents. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. State the difference between a sentence and 
a paragrapn—11. 

2. Analyze: He has chosen his place of residence 
rather to obey the direction of an old humorsome 
father than in pursuit of his own inclinations.—A4d- 
dison. 

3. Distinguish between relative and personal 
pronouns as to meaning and use. 

4. Correct and give reasons: (2) This result, of all 
others, is most to be dreaded. (b) My hour is 
come, but not to render ap my soul to such as thee. 
(c) In about April the farmer puts in his seeds. (d) 
Neither the horse nor the wagon are worth much. 
(e) We haqped to have seen you before. 

5. Analyze without diagram: (a) Tears such as an- 
gels weep gushed forth. (b) I would rather go 
home than stay here. 

6. What parts of speech may connect sentences? 
—5; [llustrate—d. 

7. Would you advocate giving pupils lists of 
nouns, verbs, ete., from which to form sentences? 
—why ?—5. 

8. Name the parts of speech in the first sentence 
of the serond selection for reading—10. 

9. Write not less than 150, nor more than 250 
words, on one of the following subjects: Importance 
of the kindergarten. Teachers’ examinations. 
The American flag. Value of the object lesson. Re- 
cent war with Spain—20. 

Note—Capitalization, punctuation, paragrapbing, 
diction and grammatical construction should be 
earefully noted iby the examiners in marking the 
final questions. 

ANSWERS. 

1. A sentence is group of words so arranged as 
to express a thought. A paragraph is a group of 
sentences closely related in thought. 

2. Simple declarative sentence,—“‘he” being the 
subject} “thas chosen,” the predicate; “place,” the 
object. “Of residence” is an adjective phrase mod- 
ifying “place.” ‘Vo obey the direction of an old 
humorsome father” and “in pursuit of his own in- 
clinations are’ adverbial phrases modifying “has 
chosen.” “Rather * * * than” are correlative 
conjunctions. 

3. The personal pronoun marks differences of 


person. The relative pronoun relates to another 
noun or pronoun in the same sentence, its antece- 
dent, and to it joins a modifying clause. 

4. (a) This result is to be dreaded most of all. 
(b) My hour is come, but not to render up my soul 
to such as thou. (c) During April the farmer puts 
in his seeds. (d) Neither the horse nor the wagon 
is worth much., (e) We hoped to see you before. 

5 (a) Complete declarative sentence. Principal 
clause. “tears gushed forth;’ subordinate clause, 
“as angels weep.” “Tears” is the subject and 
“eushed”’ is the predicate; “forth” is an adverb. 
The subordinate clause is relative adjective and 
modities “tears.” “Angels” is the subject, “weep” 
is the predicate and “as” is the object. (b) Simple 
declarative sentence. “I” is the subject, “would 
go than stay’ the compound predicate. “Rather 
* * * than” are the correlative conjunctions 
joining the predicates. 

6. Relative pronouns and conjunctions. 

7. Answers vary. 

8. Notns, traveler, plains, Marathon, emotions, 
breast; verbs, pauses, are. agitate; adverbs, most 
strongly; pronouns, what, which, his; conjunction, 
when; prepositions, on, of; adjective, the. 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1 (a) Name five dominant influences which were 
potent in making the struggle for independence a 
success—5; (b) Show why they were important—d. 

2. Why do you think that England, among all 
the strong nations that colonized the United States, 
succeeded in gaining control ?—11. 

8 (a) What is the relation of the battle of Lex- 
ington to our history?—4; (b) Why, when and by 
whom was it fought?—6. 

5. Name two leading patriots who were opposed 
to adopting the constitution—6. Why?—4. 

5h. (a) Name the two great political parties first 
organized in the United States—4; (b) A great lead- 
er of each—4; (c) The principal question at issue 
between them—2. 

G. What trouble with England arose in President 
Madison's administration because of the British 
doctrine, “Onee an Englishman, always an English- 
raan?”*—10. 

7. Name, without attempting to specify boundar- 
ies, the territory acquired by the United States 
from Washington’s inauguration to the present—10. 

8. As the country was developed and new States 
admitted to the union, what questions gave the 
country much trouble?—5. How settled?—6. 

9. Make five definite statements regarding the 
man who was president of the United States dur- 
ing the period covered by the Civil War—10. 

10. “The Treaty of Peace with Spain at the 
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Close of the Spanish-American War.” Where 


made?—2; Amount of money to be paid to Spain? 
2; When ratified?—2; Bryan’s attitude toward it? 
2; Who will govern Cuba?—2. 
ANSWERS. 
1. Washington, born for the hour. Irance con 
William Pitt 
and other American sympathizers in England ham 


tributed men, money and support. 


pered the British government. Justice of the Amer- 
ican cause, “thrice arount, ete.” The self-covern 
ing habit and instinct of the Americans, caused 
them to fight for their rights. Answers may vary. 

2. Answers will vary. 
alleged. 


Several reasons may be 


3. (2) It aroused the ccuntry and commenced ac 
tual hostilities. (b) It was fought April 19, 1875, 
between the minute men and British regulars who 
were on an expedition to arrest dams and Han- 
cock at Lexington and to destroy military bhelong- 
jag to the colonists at Concord. 

4. Any two. Because they opposed a strong cen- 
tral government. 

o Federalists and Republicans. 
Jefferson. 


Hamilten and 
Federalists favored a strong central 
sovernment, the Republicans opposed it. 

G. England claimed the right to board and 
search American ships for allelged deserters from 
fer navy. 


7. Louisiana, Florida, Texas, Mexican 


Cession, 


Gadsden purchase, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Philip 
pines. 
8. Preserving balance of power between free and 


slave States. Settled by the war 
lion. 


of the rebel 


% Lincoln was born in Kentucky. Ilis people 
were extremely poor. Lincoln was _ self-taught. 
Lincoln emancipated the slaves. He 
martyred ipresident. Answers will vary. 

10. Paris. $20,000,000. February Gth. Bryan 
oppposed it. Who will govern Cuba? Give it 


is called the 


up. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
1. (a) What is the use of latitude or longitude? 
- 5: (b) How many degrees would one pass over in 
circumnayigating the globe?—5. 


2. Under the general law of cause and effect, 


what relation does geography bear to history? 
plain-—od. 


Ex- 


S. (a) In your opinion, which shall predominate 
in lessons given to young children about foreign 
countries; the physical or political features?—4; (b) 
Give two reasons—6. 

4. Give three ways how geography may be cor- 
rellated with the language work of lower grades 
9. 


5. Should the use of a globe precede or accom 
pany the use of a text book in geography ?—2. Why? 

&, 

§. Mention some of the places suggested to you 

by the following conveyances; Gondola ; sedan 
chair, howdah, sledge, jinrikisha—10. 
7. In recent editorials on the Spanish-American 
situation, the following are frequently mentioned: 
Manilla, Philippines, Havana, Santiago, Paris. 
What and where is each?—10. 

S Name an important railroad center, a rich 
farming region, a large manufacturing town, fine 
harbor and a great water power now utilized, all 
located in CGregon—10, 

% From what country do the following come: 
Coffee, ter, indigo, rubber, tin, silk, cinchona, linen, 
carpets, pepper, cactus?—11. 

10. What would you reply to an Inquiry from a 
child as to what it meant by standard time?—10. 

ANSWERS. 


1. (a) To determine location on the earth. ib) 
360. 
2. Cause. The earth is the abode of man and 


by climate, soil, topography, etc., effects his his- 
tory. 

3. Physical. The law of proceedings from the 
known to the related unknown and also the element 
of interest. 

1. By written exercises containing results of ob 
servations; by investigating terms or conditions of 
or places referred to in text, as shape and move- 
ments of the earth, climate, natural objects, etc., 
by oral language lessons, using natural phenomena 
for subjects. Answers will vary. 

5. Precede. The use of the objects should pre- 
cede the use of the text. 

G. Gondola, Venice; Sedan chair, Sedan; How- 
dah, India; Sledge, Russia; Jinriksha, Japan. 

7. Manilla is the capital of the Philippines. Phil- 
ippines are a group of islands southeast of China; 
Havana, caital of Cuba. Santiago, seaport on the 
southern coast of Cuba; Paris, capital of France, 
on the Seine. 

8. Portland, Willamette Valley, Oregon City, Ya- 
quina Bay, Willamette [alls. 

9. Brazil, China, Central America, South Ameri- 
ea, England, China, Peru, Ireland, Belgium, East 
Indies, Arizona. 

10. Standard time is railroad time determined 
by the time on the meridians of 75 degrees, 90 de- 
grees, 105 degrees and 120 degrees, so that the dif- 
ference in time between two places is measured in 
exact hours. 


WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 


1. State five common errors in teaching numbers 
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in the first two years of school—1® 

2. State definitely the difference in Soeur methods 
of teaching numbers in first and third grades—10. 

3. Make a receipted bill of not less than six items 
of goods bought at a general store—5 credits for 
correct form and 5 credits for correct computation. 

4, (a) 240 plus 12x72—8x12 ? (54—16)x11 plus 4— 
15x20 ? 6; (b) What is the law of the precedence of 
the signs x and division when used with plus and — 
2-4. 

». 12 is % of what number?—5; give the clearest 
and simplest explanation you can of the solution of 
the problem—). 

6. At $2.50 for 34 acres of land, what will the 
N. % of S. W. 4 of a school section of land cost ?-- 
4 credits for the operator and 6 credits for the cor- 
rect answer. 

7. Find the number of square inches in the entire 
surface of a cube whose edge is 17 inches—3 credits 
for the operator and 7 credits for the correct an- 
swer. 

8. 20 per cent is gained by selling flour at $7.50 
per barrel; what would be gained or lost by selling 
at $7.007—5 credits for the operation and 5 credits 
for the correct answer. 

9. (a) The water in a cistern 8 feet square is two 
feet deep; how many gallons does it contain?—five 
credits for correct answer and _ “five cred- 
its for operation; (b) The wheat fn a bin 8 feet 
square is five feet deep; how many bushels does it 
contain?—5 credits for operation and 5 credits for 
correct answer. 

A man’s taxes are as follows: State tax $1.60, 
county tax 4 per cent on $1,200 valuation, school 
tax % per cent on $1,200 valuation, highway tax 
$2.60, collector's fees 2 per cent; what is the total 
tax?—4 credits for operation and 6 credits for cor- 
rect answer. 

ANSWERS. 

1. Answers will vary. 

2. Answers will vary. 

3. John Jones. Bought of Freezemout Depari- 
ment Store, Portland, Oregon. 


ee a a re rae eee $1 00 

TMI n aw. pa sie eaareletie'e- aaew eee 1 00 

* S, SORE DORON, 05.60 so ve0s ee re 05 

“ 4, 20 yards toweling, at 9c........ 1 80 

S ££ 2 paize shoes, Qt SL1S. 26.600 a0% 3 50 

ECW SONG. 050k ckocwnces are 10 
$7 45 


Received payment, 
Freezemout Department Store 
by John Sinn. 


4. (2) 1008 270 (bh). 

>. If 12 is % of some number 4-4ths or the whole 
will be 4 times 14 of 12, or 16. 

6. $266.67. 

7. 6 times 17 times 17 square inches or 1734 square 
jaches. 

8. 50 cents gained. $7.80 is 120 per cent of the 
cost, which is $6.50. 


9. (a) 9571 





6 galloms; (b) 257 bushels. 
10. $16.52. 


THEORY OF TEACHING. 
1. State three distinct educational principles 


which you consider fundamental—12. 


2. (a) Which is of the greatest moral force in a 


primary school, the subject-matter or the method 
employed ?—G; (b) give your reasons—6. 

5. What do you consider the chief value of supple- 
mentary reading in the lower grades ?—12. 

4. (a) When should a child be reproved in private? 
—7; (b) when before the school?—7. 

5. (a) Name five elements of easy control of pupils 
—6; (b) what is the most vital element of governing 
power ?—6. 

6. What is the object of education?—12. 

7. Give six reasons why all the surroundings of 
children in school should be cleanly and beautiful— 
12. 

8. (a) Of what value is nobility of sentiment as 
taught by memory gems?—7:; (b) In what way 
would you introduce such work into your programs? 


—Ts 
ANSWERS. 

1. Any three fundamental principles. 

2. Method employed. The method determines the 
teacher’s relations to his pupils. 
termine his moral force. 

3. Extension and fixing of vocabulary and increas- 
ing interest. 


His relations de- 


4. A child should always be reproved in private 
unless because of some peculiar element in the of- 
fense in its relation to the school it is necessary for 
the good of the whole school that the reproof should 
be before the school. 

5. (a) Any five: (b) Confidence. 

6. To direct and aid the growth of right character. 

7. Any six reasons. 

8. Influences habit of thought and hence of ac- 
tion; (b) Answers vary. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

I. (a) What importance do you attach to the for- 
mal study of physiology and hygiene in our common 
schools?—5; (b) In what grade should a book first he 
used ?—5. 





yg 
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2. Give two reasons why we _ should breathe 
through the nose instead of the mouth—10. 

3. (a) Why does the continual use of alcohol render 
the lungs more liable to congestion ?—5; (b) Why are 
the wounds of drunkards hard to heal?—5. 

4, (a) Where does the blood receive its oxygen?—5; 
(b) Where does it part with it?—5. 

5. Give two reasons why boys who use tobacco 
will be likely to have an impaired nervous system— 
10. 

6. (a) Tell how alcohol acts upon the gastric juice 
—5; (b) On the lining membrane of the stomach—1i0. 
7. What is the essential organ of the voice?—10. 

8. If one-half of the spinal cord be cut or injured, 
what is the result ?—-10. 

9. How are the bones nourished ?—10. 

10. Give five cautions to be observed in the care 
of the eye—-10. 

Answers. 

1. (a) Answers will vary; (b) Eighth grade, but an- 
Swers will vary very much. 

2. In the nasal passages, the air is freed from 
many impurities and, if cold, is warmed. 

3. (a) Because the blood vessels are enlarged, the 
walls thinned and deprived of their elesticity; (b) 
Because their blotod does not easily coagulate. 

4. (a) In the lungs. (b) In the capillaries of the 
systematic circulation. 

+. Because the nicotine poisons the great nerve 
centers and by the impaired action of the heart the 
brain is deprived of sufficient nourishment. 

6. (a) To deprive it of its property of digesting 
food; (b) Lrritates it. 

7. The larynx. 

9. By blood circulating through the bone from the 
periosteum and marrow. 

10. Do not strain them; do not rub them; do not 
press them; do not read while subject to the jarring 
of a vehicle or railroad car; do not read in a bad 
light. 

TEST WORDS. 


1 Which 51 Inflamation 
2 Sugar 52 Amonia 

3 Priviledge 53 Preparitory 
4 Seperate 54 Traped 

Dd Sensible dS Differant 

6 Duly 06 Color 

7 Except 57 Ascertain 
8 Persue o8 Acurate 

9 Shipped 59 Precedence 
10 Sure 0 Fame 

11 Envelope 61 Honerable 
2 Develope 62 Pity 
13 Until 63 Artical 
14 Difference 64 Awful 


15 Challenge 65 Remitance 
16 Experse 66 Announce 
17 Speciman 67 Serenade 
iS Manuel 68 Buisy 

19 Judgement 69 Takeing 

20 Beginer 70 Competent 
21 Possess 71 Apetite 

22 Controll 72 Apparel 

23 Balance 73 Oweing 

24 Inteligent 74 Planned 
25 Believe 75> Salery 

26 Meriment 76 Perceive 
27 Distance 77 Embezle 
28 Receipt 7S Discipline 
29 Doller 79 Comparitive 
30 Errand 80 Abundance 
31 Sincere 81 Sulpher 

32 Grammer 2 Changable 
33 Muscle 83 Necessary 
54 Vicinity 84 Ocupy 

3) Muscillege 85 Admissable 
36 Deposit 86 Talent 

37 Occurence 87 Chargeable 
38 Appall 88 Emigrate 
39 Recognize 89 Imigrate 
40 Advertize 90 Independent 
41 Prefered 91 Diamond 
42 Refered 92 Batchelor 
3 Brief 9 Persuade 
44 Tobacco 4 Teritory 
45 Hering 65 Electrical 
46 Supercede 96 Barrel 

47 Accede 97 Ezbtiss 

48 Ammunition 98 Terible 

49 Accommodate 99 Abbreviation 
50 Reccommend 190 Syzygy 





The Mississippi Teacher and the fducational 
Courier have merged their interests into a new 
journal called the Mississippi School Journal. We 
heartily commend this move and welcome the new 
journal to our exchange table. 





Prof. A. E. Turner, one of the leading educators 
or Illinois, was born and reared in Madison county. 
His father, the Rev. Wm. Turner, is a prominent 
minister in the Cumberland Presbyterian caurch. 
Prof. Turner was educated in Lincoln University, 
Lincoln, lll., and after his graduation became a 
member of the faculty of the university. He was 
afterward elected president of the institution, which 
otfice he has occupied for a number of years with 
great ability. He is one of the youngest men in the 
United States who has creditably filled the office 
of president of a university. Besides his duties as 
college president, he takes great interest in public 
school matters. He also occupies quite a prominent 
place in the church of his choice and is the presi- 
dent of the Christian Endeavor Union of Illinois. 
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Children’s Corner. 








Their Fourth of July Sacrifice. 





ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL, 





Three pairs of brown, bare feet 
bumped against the middle bar of the 
pasture gate in mournful unison. 
Three pairs of brown eyes 
straight at the big, knobby trunk of 
the crab-apple tree, gloomily. 

“Sure, Ted?” 

“She said she wouldn’t.” 

“Then she won't.” 

“She said there warn’t nobody to 
take us to the procession, an’ she 
warn’t goin’ to have us go alone an’ 
get lost or all blown into little pieces.” 

“Did you ask her ’bout the  fire- 
works, too?” 

“Yes—no good.” 

“What!” i 

“No good! We’re goin’ to bed same’s 
we always do, fireworks or no fire- 
works.” 

The heels stopped bumping. Three 
long-drawn whistles of despair united 
in a shrill little chorus. 

Fourth o’ July three days off, but, 
as far as Guy, Ted and Palmer were 
concerned, as far off as the north star! 
Aunt Faith had sent it spinning out 
of their reach with one of her terrible 
“no’s’—and that’s all there was to it. 

A robin lighted in the crab-apple 
tree. and sang them a cheery tune, and 
maybe that was what inspired stout- 
hearted little Palmer. 

“Well, we'll have a Fourth o’ July, 
‘tenny rate,” he said. Guy sniffed. 
“What with?—lucifer matches?” 

“With crackers—fire crackers. We'll 
buy some smashin’ big fellows that go 
offi like cannons—whiz ba-ang!’ 

The other two boys waited. Palin's 
inspirations were more than likely to 
amount to something. The little boy 
went on: 

“We'll get Jon’than to buy ’em for 
us when he goes to sell the butter to- 
morrow. There’s oceans at Kennedy’s. 
I say!” He fell off the gate in his en- 
thusiasm. ‘“Let’s get most all of ’em 
cannon crackers, will you?” 


looked — 


“Let’s—oh, yes, let’s!” Ted said, 
ironically, ‘‘“Mebbe you'll tell us how, 
though. We've got such a heap 0’ 
money among us!” 

Palmer’s round face beamed. 

“Pigs,” was all he said. 

“Pigs,” echoed the other boys. 

They raced away to the little pen 
that held their three curly-tailed, 
hungry little grunters. They were 
their very, very own, and Billy Eaton 
would buy them, for hadn’t he been 
making them tempting offers for 
weeks? Palmer’s inspiration held a 
whole Fourth o’ July full of splendid 
noises—bang! bang! bang! One can- 
non cracker at sunrise, another at 
breakfast time, and at nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve o’clock—a royal suc- 
cession of bangs that would wake the 
echoes of old Blueberry Mountain it- 
self. Hurrah for Fourth o’ Juty! 
Hurrah for the land o’ the free and the 
home o’ the brave! 

But at a half hour before Fourth of 
July’s sun rose, three: sober boys met 


at the pasture gate and sat astride it 
in a row. 


“She’s got her head all did up in a 
towel,” Guy said. 

“She looks awful, an’ I heard her 
groanin” an’ it. smells camphory way 
eut in the hall.” 

“I smelt it,’ Ted agreed. 

“I smelt somethin’,” Palmer 
mured. 

“Well, what'll we do?” 

They all looked at eacb other and 
then at the knobby crab-apple trunk. 
Aunt Faith’s headaches were dread- 
ful, and the noise made them a great 
deal worse. 

“She said we mustn’t go one step 
away from home all day,” groaned 
Guy. 

He had a big cracker in his hands 
and looked at it in a very agony of 
distress. One little touch of a lighted 
match would work such glorious won- 
ders in it and send its voice ringing 
and echoing magnificently. 

He took a match out of his pocket - 
and looked at that, too. Then ie 
hopped off the gate anu threw away 
the match. Nobody said another word, 


mur- 


but no mighty bangs made poor Aunt 
Faith’s nerves shiver all day long. It 
was very quiet, indeed. Toward night 
she felt almost well again, and that 
was when the boys got their surprise. 
She suddenly appeared among them 
with her best bonnet on. 

“Come, boys,’ she said, cheerily, 
‘harness old Nance! We're going to 
town to see the fireworks.” 

And when they were jogging along 
the road, she managed somehow—the 
boys never could tell just how—to let 
them know she understood all about 
their heroic little‘Fourth o’ July sacri- 
fice for her. Don’t you rather think 
there were three happy little hearts 
then?—Zion’s Herald. 





Johnnie’s « Torpeters.”’ 





Johnnie and Jimmie were always 
thinking of something new to try. 

“I know how ter make torpeters,” 
said Johnnie in confidence. 

“How?” asked Jimmie. 

“T’ll show yer,” and Johnnie ran into 
the house, climbed into a chair in the 
pantry and took down a box of bak- 
ing powder. Then he got some white, 
thin paper and a pair of scissors and 
ran out to where Jimmie was wait- 
ing. 

“This is the way ter make um,” said 
Johnnie with a wise air. He cut some 
little squares of paper and laid them 
on the doorstep. 

“Now we must get some little bits of 
gravel stones,” said Johnnie, and the 
two boys grabbed some little stones in 
their chubby fists, too much in a hurry 
to select very fine ones. 

“Now, this is the way,” continued 
Johnnie, and he showed Jimmie how 
to lay the little stones on the paper. 

“Then they put on some powder,” 
said Johnnie proceeding to put some 
of the baking powder from the box 
on top of the little stones. 

“There, now, that’s done; now let’s 
twist ’em up,” so they twisted the 
ends of the paper together and soon 
had a dozen little balls that looked 
like real torpedoes. 

“Ain’t they beauties?” said Johnnie 
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with pride; “didn’t I tell you I knew 
how to make torpeters?” 

“Yes,” said Jimmie, “you could 
make lots of money selling um to the 
boys. Let’s us set up a store.” 

“Naw, it’s too much work. Now 
let’s fire um off. Let me fire first, be- 
cause I told us how to make um.” 

“You'd oughter let me _ fire _ first, 
‘cause I’m company,” said Johnny. 
I'll bet they'll be 
awful loud ones; they’re’s big as can- 
non torpeters. Now!” 


“Go ahead, then. 


Jimmie threw one down with all his 
strength, and Johnnie stood all ready 
to cover up his ears if the “noise” 
should prove to be very loud. 

The torpedo fell silently. 

“That wasn’t a good one,” said Jim- 
mie. “You try yours.” 

So Johnnie threw his down, with the 
same result. 


One after another was thrown, but 
still no loud sound. Johnnie did not 
like to confess his failure; he had 
made the torpedoes just as his father 
had told him they were made. 

“Well, anyway, Jimmie,” he said, 
confidingly, “I don’t believe ’twas the 
right kind of gravel. Next time we'll 
make um over to your house, and I 
guess they’ll be all right.”—Union Sig- 
nal. 


FREELY GIVE. 





‘Shall I take, and take, aad never give?’ 
The robin chirped: ‘No, that would be wrong”’; 
So he picked at the berries and flew away, 
And he poured out his soul in 4 beautiful song. 


‘Shall I take, and take, and never give?” 
The bee in the clover buzzed: ‘‘No, ah, no!’ 
So he gathered the honey, and filled his cell; 
But ’twas not for himself that he labored so. 


“Shall I take, and take, and never give?” 
What answer will you make, dear little one? 
Like the bird and the bee, do you thoughtfully 

say, 

*T will not live for myself alone?”’ 


Let the same little hands that are ready to 
take 

The things that our Father so freely has given, 

Be ever as ready to do a kind deed, 

Till love to each other makes earth seem like 
heaven —Selected. 


NHY WAIT? 





BY AARON D. STATES. 





Why wait ’till the ladened bier 

Holds within the deafened ear, 
Before your flowers you give. 

Why wait to shed the tear, 

And grieve when the grave is near, 
fa departed friend? 


Why wreatne flowers around the tomb, 
After fate hath set its doom, 
And our loved ones sleep? 
Why wait ’till the burial day 
Before pure and good words we say 
Of those who fall? 


Why not to the living give your flow- 
ers, 
Far richer are their dowers 
Who sleep the sleep of death; 
Their life trials and sorrows o’er, 
Their triumph on the other shore, 
Should lead us on. 


The heart drinks deep its sorrows. 

It fears the poisoned arrow 
May fell its only joy. 

Then, the warm hand of love, 

Like a messenger from above, 
Fades the darkest night. 


The living need our purest deeds, 
A kind act often leads 
A fallen one from death. 
The words that sting the heart 
Will never die, will never part, 
Until the curtains fall. 


After the cloudy day hath ceased, 
And, at the gates, released, 
We pass into the beyond; 
The sweetest joy heaven will know 
Will come to those who here bestow 
Blessings on their fellow man. 
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Horsiord’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value as 
a Tonicand Vitalizer where 
the system has become 
debilitated by exhaustive 
illness. 


Especially recommend- 
ed for the relief of nervous- 
ness and exhaustion so 
common with the grip 
patient. Pleasant to take. 


For Sale by Druggists. 











NORTHERN SHORT LINE. 

The St. Louis, Peoria and Northern 
is a new railroad from St. Louis to 
Peoria, but it has already attained a 
great degree of popularity among the 
traveling public. There are two splen- 
did trains each way between St. Louis 
and Peoria, four trains each way be- 
tween Springfield and Peoria, and 
three trains each’ way between St. 
Louis and Springfield. This line runs 
through as beautiful a strip of coun- 
try as can be found anywhere in the 
great Prairie State, and being thirty- 
five miles shorter than any other 
through line between St. Louis and 
Peoria, we can easily see the cause of 
its rapid increase in patronage. We 
have traveled many times on the St. 
L., P. and N., and have always found 
its trains to be on time to the minute. 
W. J. McLean is general passenger 
and ticket agent, Security building, St. 
Louis, and he understands thoroughly 
how to make a “short line,, “long on 
business.” 
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THE LAND OF SONG. Book IL. for 
Primary Grades; Book IL., for Low- 
er Grammar Grades; Book IILL., for 
Upper Grammar Grades. Selected by 
Katharine H. Shute, edited by Lar- 
kin Dunton, LL. D., Head Master of 
Boston Normal School. Book L., 192 
pp., intro. price 36 cents; Book IL, 
239 pp., 48 cents; Book III., 272 pp., 
60 cents. 

The title of these books is so allur- 
ing that one is drawn to a peep in- 
side; and once opened, their charm 
ean not be gainsaid. The land of 
song, the poets’ land; the enchanted 
land of beauty, of romance and chiv- 
alry, of high ideals and noble cour- 
age, of lofty patriotism and deeds of 
derring-do; the land that we _ see 
through the glamour of imagination, 
from childhood to old age. It is into 
this land that the little child steps 
with the first lullaby sung over him to 
which his awakening sense gives 
heed; with the first simple rhymes 
from Mother Goose told into his de- 
lighted ears; and the compilers of 
these volumes have done well to in- 
troduce some of these crude familiar 
jingles and melodies into Book L., 
since not all children have had the 
happy privilege of enjoying them in 
the nursery. 

In Parts II. and III. the poems are 
longer and more defined, though not 
too complex for young readers. As 
the compilers truly say, “to grade 
poetry perfectly for different ages is 
an impossibility; much of the great- 
est verse is for all ages, that is one 
reason why it is great.” 

The illustrations in Book II. com- 
prise fine protraits of many of the 
poets, famous historic scenes, and nu- 
merous charming text cuts. 

Book III. is for older grammar 
grades, and is an admirable collection 


of choice poems by the older poets 
and by many of our own time. 

Taken together, these books constl- 
tute a little library of poetry and song 
in themselves, and whether used for 
school or home reading will do much 
to cultivate a taste for the best in lit- 
erature. Teachers who are looking 
for supplemeutary reading will find 
here choice treasures that they might 
search for in many volumes, and may 
be assured of the lively interest of 
their pupils with such books im hand. 


THE STANDARD INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By James 
C. Fernald, editor of the “Students’ 
Dictionary,” English Synonyms 
Antonyms and Prepositions,” ete. 
Svo. Cloth. 553 viii pp. Price $1. New 
York and London. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 

This attractive little volume is the 
net result of several years’ work in 
the review and abridgment of the 
Standard Dictionary, having been pre- 
pared by one of the associate editors 
of that work, Mr. James C. Fernald, 
who was also editor, in conjunction 
with Prof. Francis A. March, of the 
Students’ Standard Dictionary. The 
volume contains 38,000 words, espe- 
cially selected with a view to meeting 
the needs of pupils and teachers in the 
public schools. <A brief examination 
at a few important points will con- 
vince any one that, for a volume of 
this size, the vocabulary is remark- 
ably complete and inclusive. The 
newer words and meanings are care- 
fully given, as in the case of hypno- 
tism, Roentgen rays, ete. It is worthy 
of motice that the latter term may be 
found by turning to X-rays, if one 
happens not to know or not to remem- 
ber the more approved term. ‘The or- 
thography and _ pronunciation are 
those of the Standard. Where two 
spellings are sanctioned by good au- 
thority, both are recorded, the prefer- 
ence being always given to the sim- 
pler form. The pronunciation is that 


of the Standard “Committee of Fifty,” 
and is indicated by the scientific al- 
phabet, which so many readers have 
come to approve as at once simple and 
accurate in the indication of sound. In 
the vital matter of definition, this dic- 
tionary Will stand exceptionally high. 
However brief the definitions, they al- 
ways tell something characteristic 
and distinctive. It is well suited for 
use in the intermediate schools. 





STORY OF THE THIRTEEN COLO- 
NIES. By H. A. Guerber, Cloth. 
342 pp. Illustrated. Price 65 cents. 
American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

This new book is a part of the Ec- 
lectic School Readings and is the first 
of two intended to give the history of 
our country in the popular form of bi- 
ography and story. Each book is in- 
dependent of the other and can be 
used separately; the first ends with 
the Revolutionary War; the second, 
“The Story of the Great Republic,” 
continues the story on the same line. 
An acquaintance with the careers of 
the great and picturesque characters 
of the colonial days is as important as 
interesting to the pupil; and giving to 
him such stories as are contained in 
this new reading book is to open the 
door of history, and permit him to pur- 
sue the study along the line of least 
resistance. All the main facts in our 
early history have been given as sim- 
ply and vividly as possible, and the 
lessons of patriotism, truthfulness, 
courage, patience, honesty and indus- 
try taught by the lives of our princi- 
pal heroes are carefully enforced. 
Great pains have also been taken to 
relate all the well-known anecdotes 
and quote the famous speeches which 
are so frequently alluded to in our 
current literature. This book is in- 
tended as an historical reader, an 
elementary text-book in the history of 
our country, or as an introduction or 
supplement to the regular text-books 
in the subject of United States his- 
tory. 
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THE MARKED NEW TESTAMENT. 
Published by the Bible Colportage 
Association, 250 LaSalle ave., Chi- 
cago. 

This is a very handy cvpy of the 
New Testament with the verses that 
show the way of salvation plainly 
marked. The leading verses stand 
out as finger posts pointing the way of 
life and making it so plain that he 
who rums may read. The size is just 
right for the pocket, and the price is 
only 13 cents postpaid. 





HAND-BOOK OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By Rey. C. H. Kilmer, Breesport, N. 
Y. 160 pp. Morocco. 50c. 

This little book contains the cream 
of about thirty thousand illustrations 
earefully selected and arranged for 
ready reference. It is a very conven- 
ient and helpful book for teachers, 
preachers and all public speakers. We 
very heartily commend this little 
book. 





THE SIXTEENTH YEAR. 

The Piasa Chautauqua Assembly 
has issued a handsomely illustrated 
program for its sixteenth annual ses- 
sion from July 20 to August 17. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to the 
musical and literary features this 
year, and in addition to the best plat- 
form lecturers on the lyceum _ stage, 
the program annuonces numerous 
concerts by artists of international re- 
pute, elocutionary and spectacular en- 
tertainments and some fine impersona- 
tions. ; 

Governor Tanner and other State 
officials will speak on opening day, 
and the array of speakers to follow in- 
cludes Talmage, Sam Jones, Chaplain 
McCabe, John G. Wooley, Prof. E. B. 
Swift, Dr. M. P. Wilkin and Dr. 
George Hindley. Among the other 
features are W. Waugh Lauder, the 
famous pianist; Prof. W. A. McCor- 
mick, the Riverside whistler and-ma- 
gician; George Bass, the violinist; 
James Primrose Whyte, the imperson- 
ator; Miss Mabel Coddington, the elo- 


cutionist; the Virden band and sev- 
eral concert companies and _ jubilee 
singers. 

A new departure this year will be 
tthe Denominational Days. Each of the 
four leading denominations will have 
a Sunday set apart when they will 
have entire charge of the exercises. 
On ‘this account the gaites, heretofore 
clesed, will be open on Sunday. 

Special days have been arranged for 
the Woodmen, G. A. R., Farmers, 
Foreign Missions, W. C. T. U. and 
Schools and Bands. <A school of mu- 
sic, a cooking school and a department 
of public speaking have been added 
to the already excellent course of in- 
struction. 

Every year since its birth has 
marked an improvement in the Piasa 
Chautauqua, both in attendance and 
the entertainment offered, and it is 
now beyond doubt the most popular 
recreative, educational and _ religious 
summer resort in the central West. 
The grounds are in fine shape, ithe fish- 
ing never was better, and if the merit 
of the program is any criterion, this 
will be by long odds the banner year 
of the Assembly. Send to the Secre- 
tary, Judge O. B. Hamilton, Jersey- 
ville, for an illustrated program. 





Word and Work is now a monthly 
magazine published by the Christian 
Workers’ Union, and edited by Abbie 
C. Morrow, of New York, editor of 
the “Sunday-school Lesson  Illustra- 
tor.’ The May number contains by 
the editor “Christian Science: It is 
Un-Christian and Anti-Christian.” It 
contrasts extracts from Mrs. Eddy’s 
principal book with the Bible. “God's 
Lessons,” and other articles, “Going 
Without Breakfast,” by Geo. Pente- 
cost. “Proofs of Humble Love, by 
Geo. D. Watson, “Persecuted,” by 
Seth Rees, “Saved from Death,” by 
Chas. W. McCrossan, ete. It has a 
full-page photo-engraving of the editor 
with her autograph, and is filled with 


spiritual reading for old and young. 
Send five cents (stamps accepted) for 
a sample copy to S. G. Otis, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


” 


Literary Notes. 


In some respects the most interest- 
ing article in the July St. Nicholas is 
one that comes near the latter end of 
the magazine. This is the report of 
the committee of award in the compe- 
tition for prizes in the department of 
books and readng. The contest has 
been so suggestive, say the members 
of the committee, that they regret that 
a whole number of St. Nicholas can- 
not be given up to the printng of sey- 
eral hundred of the 5,000 lists receiy- 
ed, the letters that accompanied them 
and the comments the committee 
would like to make. The first of the 
six prizes ($15 in gold) is awarded to 
Miss Mary Mead Hedge of Passaic, N, 
Jr. The magazine opens with “Robert 
Sallette,” a ballad of the revolution, 
by Laura E. Richards, and the frontis- 
piece is a fancy picture of the hero: 
“A stalwart man with a ponderous 

sack, 
A sword at his side and a gun at his 
back.” 

“With the Rough Riders,” by Henry 
La Motte, is the surgeon’s account of 
the doings of a famous regiment. It 
stops with the beginning of the riders’ 
debarkation in Cuba, but is to be con- 
tinued. The beautiful and extraordi- 
nary possibilties of soap bubbles are 
revealed in a fully illustrated descrip- 
tion of what a bubble blower has ac- 
tually done. The article is appropri- 
ately entitled “A Soap Bubble Magi- 
cian.” There are many verses in this 
number of the magazine and several 
short stories, and new chapters of the 
four serials—Mrs. Barr’s ‘Trinity 
Bells,” Rupert Hughes’ “The Dozen 
From  Lakerim,”’ Mrs. Richards’ 
“Quicksilver Sue” and Carolyn Wells’ 
“Story of Betty.” 

Readers of the June issue of the 
Cosmopolitan have doubtless been 
watching with eager interest for the 
July number of that lively magazine, 
since they were told to expect in it an 
answer from the keen pen of Charlotte, 
Perkins Stetson to Harry Thurston 
Peck’s vigorous paper upon ‘Ihe 
Woman of To-day and of To-morrow.” 
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Prof. Peck’s position that the place of 
woman in this world of ours has been 
marked out for her by man, and he 
“has so marked it out for her with a 
perfect knowledge, in the first place, 
of his own necessities, and in the sec- 
ond place, of her nature, her endow- 
ments and her limitations,” is of 
course one diametrically opposed to all 
Mrs. Stetson’s strongest convictions, 
as is also the further statement that 
“in that place she is bound to stay, 
because for him, and, it may be add- 
ed, because for her as well, it is whol- 
ly best that she should do so.” Mrs. 
Stetson has at her command such an 
armory of wit-weapons that it is 
somewhat surprising to find her re- 
sponse made in the quiet, condescend- 
ing tone of reasoning which one might 
use with a child not yet mature 
enough to be scolded for having cer- 
tain notions which he will outgrow 
when he is older. Beyond a little 
touch of irony she confines herself en- 
tirely to explanation and gentle ex- 
postulation, based on the _ broad 
ground that “every age has seen its 
changes and every change has_ seen 
the fond and hopeless reactionary 
striving to sweep back the tide until 
it rolled above his head.’ While it 
will be difficult to find a reader who 
will agree fully with either paper, 
both are well worth the thoughtful 
consideration of every one who real- 
izes that the admitted position and 
vocation of woman is a question of the 
gravest import to humanity and one 
which, at least in the days upon which 
we have fallen, will not down. 





The weekly School Journal, publish- 
ed in New York City, celebrates its 
silver anniversary by issuing a beauti- 
fully illustrated number of 128 pages 
under date of June 24. It contains a 
sketch of the educational works car- 
ried on by the publishers, who regu- 
larly issue seven periodicals devoted 
to teaching and education generally, 
and important articles portraying the 
wonderful progress made in all divis- 
ions of the educational field in the last 
quarter of a century. It surely will 
be a distinct contribution to the peri- 
odical literature of the teaching pro- 
fession. 


UNCLE SAI1’S PRINTING. 


The National Magazine, of Boston, 
for June contains a finely illustrated 
article regarding Uncle Sam’s mam- 
moth printing office at Washington. It 
was written by Thomas Edwin Doty, 
who for several years has been promi- 
nently connected with the government 
printing establishment. He describes 
in detail and very interestingly the 
work of the various departments, 
showing clearly the enormous amount 
of printed matter Uncle Sam handles 
in a year. It is the largest printing 
oftice in the world. 





“Cut Gems” is a monthly magazine 
published by G. W. Plack at Troy, N. 
Y. As its name implies, it is a jour- 
nal full of gems, especially useful in 
ornamenting addresses of any kind. 
It is a storehouse of the very finest il- 
lustrations, carefully classified twelve 
times a year. 





THREE IMPORTANT SERIES. 


The Outlook is publishing this sum- 
mer three series of articles of unusual 
interest and readable qualities: 
George Kennan’s “The Regeneration 
of Cuba;’ Lyman Abbott's “Hebrew 
Prophets and American Problems,” 
and Charles B. Spahr’s “American 
Working People. f 


” 





The July Arena is an educational 
number—educational in more than a 
technical sense. The reform confer- 
ence at Buffalo, in which political and 
social reformers are vitally interested, 
divides attention with the annual 
meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Los Angeles, and the 
general contents are diversified 
enough to attract readers of various 
tastes and leanings. Benjamin Fay 
Mills is again to the front with a 
stirring article calculated to arouse 
the highest feeling of one who reads 
it, “Between the Animals and the An- 
gels.” An article of particular inter- 
est at this time, and one abounding in 
local color and suggestiveness, will be 
found in the account of the founding 
of Robert College on the Bosphorus. 
and its far-spreading results, ‘“Ameri- 
ean Education in the Ottoman Em- 


pire,” by the venerable Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin. That stirring poem, which 
has really created an epoch in Ameri- 
can poesy, “The Man with the Hoe,” 
by Edwin Markham, is given, with an 
illustration of the famous painting 
which inspired it, while following it Is 
a most interesting resume of the dis- 
cussion, hostile and sympathetic, pro- 
voked by the publication of the poem 
in San Francisco. It is entitled “The 
Hoe Man on Trial,” and is the work 
of Edward B. Payne. Thomas J. Al- 
len, president of Aurora College, vig- 
orously attacks college courses of 
study in an article entitled “Modern 
College Education.” Prof. Stansbury 
Norse, in “Art in the Public Schools,’ 
strikes a note at once artistic and 
democratic, and shows what seems 
honestly to be the true mission of art 
study in the public school system, 
“Courses of Study for Normal 
Schools,” by Oscar Chrisman, Ph. D., 
is at once radically iconoclastic and 
sensibly constructive. F. Hopkinson 
Smith is shown at work at his easel 
in an excellent frontispiece portrait, 
and is the subject of a breezy yet ade- 
quate pen picture by Gilson Willets. 
There’ are many other strong features. 
Twenty-five cents the copy, $2.50 the 
year. The Arena Company, Copley 
Square, Boston. 





In the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews for July the editor reviews 
the work of our delegation at The 
Hague up to date, presenting the lat- 
est phases of the arbitration question, 
with some consideration of its bear- 
ings on the present international sit- 
uation. Among other topics discussed 
in “The Progress of the World’ this 
month are “tariff trusts” as a political 

vindication, the 
war in the Philippines, the recent 
change in the civil service rules and 
the newly elected college presidents. 


issue, the Dreyfus 





BEAUTIFUL SEA SHELLS. 


Every one admires them. Since coming south 
I have received numerous inquifies from north- 
ern people for sea shells, and now I am prepared 
to answer yes, I can send you shells—for I have 
made quite a collection of lovely shells—both 
from our own coast, the coral reefs, and some 
beautiful ones from the West India Islands. I 
will mail a dozen or more different kinds, no 
two alike, to any one who sends a stamp for 
postage. MRS. F. A. WARNER, 

JACKSONVILEE, FLA. 
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Is an EXACT Science 


Thirty years of SPECIALLY APPLIED 
chemistry has been put into the mak- 
ing of 7 Each suc- 
ceeding CARTER'S INKS] year will 
be another added to the 30 past with 


the result of keeping Carter’s Ink the 
acknowledged standard it has been : 
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‘Teachers 


and others 
who wish to prepare 
for good paying busi- 
ness positions, or to 
-| teach Book-keeping, 
BusinessF orms, Pen- 
manship,Shorthand, 
ete. Our Private Les- 
sons by MAIL will qualify you for promotion and 
better pay. We give just the training needed for Sue- 














ces in Business. Only sparetime required. Provides a 
Summer School at your own HOME, at amall expense. 
The cheapest and best method of study, highly endors- 


ed, students from every state. Established 45 years. 
Civil Service, English and other courses. Interesting 
Catalogue free. Trial Lesson 10 cents. 


BRYANT & STRATTON’'S COLLEGE, 
No. 353 College Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Type - Writing, 

TENOGRAPHY Penmanship, 

5 Book keeping, 

etc., thoroughly taught by mail or per- 

sonally at Eastman, Poughkeepsie, N. 

Y. Situations furnished. Catalogue 

“7 Cc. C. GAINES, Box 776, Poughkeepsie, 
> A 








There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be in- 
curable. Fora great many years doctors pro 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable 
Science has proven catarrh to bea constitutional 
disease, and therefore requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only 
constitutional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send for 
circulars and testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CIRCUITOUS TRIP BY RAIL AND 
LAKE. 

The Christian Endeavorersof Missouri 
have selected the Clover Leaf Railroad 
as the Official Route to their convention 
at Detroit in July, and planned a beauti- 
ful trip by rail and lake, allowing return 
via Chicago. 

Address or call at Clover Leaf ticket 
office, 505 Olive St., St. Louis, for itin- 
erary giving full particulars. 
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SCHOOL STATIONERY. 


EXAMINATION PAPER, LETTER 
HEADS, ETC. 


Some men are judged by the company they keep, others by the 
cut of their clothes, but the teacher is often judged by the kind of 
stationery he uses. We are prepared to furnish the very best let- 
ter heads, neatly printed and blocked, at the very lowest prices. 
Many school boards furnish this as regular school supplies, but if 
they do not, the teacher cannot afford to use inferior paper. 

Prices will vary according to amount of printing, but for average 
school, giving name of school, teacher, etc., we quote the following 
low prices: 


Envelopes with neat return card printed— 
Per 500 Per 1000 





No. 6% White, size 64x3}% inches.......ccccssscece csssssecees S125. $175 

No. 6% Manilla, size 6x3 inches......ccccse ceosesseeeeeee 1 OO 150 

Letter Heads, size RRM th IEE cui Mvssansnacevs\anekssnovens e700 3 06 

Note Heads, Packet, size 944x6 inches.......cccccceesessee 175 2 25 

Note Heads, Folio, size 84%x5% inches........e00« see... 1 60 200 
Examination papers, almost any heading you de- 

sire, neatly printed. Paperof the very best. Itis 

false economy to let the children write their examina- 

tion on poor paper. . 

Popular size, 11x84 inches (not blocked)..........s0006 2 00 3 

For Third and Fourth Grade, size 9x6 inches......... 1 75 225 


Have the name of your school and your name as teacher printed 
on the examination paper, and the pupils will take pride in doing 
neat work and the patrons will take pleasure in examining the work. 
lt pavs. Try it. 


BROWN’S COMMON SCHOOL 
«EXAMINER AND REVIEW.” 


Prepared by a number of 
County and City Superinten- 


eee dents. It contains nearly 3,000 
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= | Gumon §cH00- questions and answers on Or- 
a (RooKs thography Arithmetic, U. S. 
Question Books History, Physiology. Philoso- 


phy, Reading, Grammar, Bot- 
any, Zoology, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Physical 
Geography Civil Government, 
Penmanship, Geography. Se- 
lected from over 8,000 Examin- 
ation Papers., Used by State, 
County, and City Superinten- 
dents in the examination of 
«+ teachers and pupils. An- 
swered in the clearest and most 
concise manner. The ques- 
tions are arranged as nearly as 
possible according to gradation. Designed for Examiners, Teach- 
ers, Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and all who desire to pass 
a creditable examination. Full cloth binding, 373 pages. 


PRICE, $1,253 to teachers, $1,00, postpaid. 
Special Price on Present Stock, 50cts., Postpaid. 


PERRIN & SIITH, Pubs., 


217 Olive St., St. Louis. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXONS AND THE DUM-DUIIS. 


The growing tyranny of corporate wealth is 
alarming the masses of the people, but the al- 

At the Peace Conference now in session at most universal condemnation of trusts shows 
the Hague the United States and Great Britain that the people still know their strength. All 
) were the only two nations to vote in favor of things considered, the American people have 
the use in war of dum-dum bullets. The two more to be proud of and less to be ashamed of 


greatest Christian nations on the earth alone jn their history than any other people on the 
opposed doing away with these barbarous in- | face of the earth. 


struments of death. The dum-dum bullet is so 
made that it tears and rends the flesh of wound- ~~ 

ed men and makes recovery much slower and CHOQ 
more uncertain. In other words, it makes war NATIONAL FLAG FOR § L. 
more terrible and brutal. The action of our , 
representatives was guided by instructions from 
Washington. Our government justifies itself 
on the ground that by increasing the terrors of 
war we diminish the duration and the proba- 
bility of war. Then why not approve the use 
of dynamite, nitro-glycerine, gun cotton and 
other diabolical agencies? Why discard the 
use of poisoned arrows and cling to the use of 
bullets that wound more cruelly? We some- 
times doubt the advantage a civilized nation 








MADE OF STANDARD BUNTING--RIGHT UP TO DATE. 

















; : 45 STARS. 
has over a barbarous one. Barbarians use pois- §—-——————$_$_——_—_—__——————___—_—_— ‘aceite 
oned arrows and great Christian nations use Length of | Width of Net Price at | Price 
dum-dums. It is not really certain that we are . Flas | Flag. Office. | Postpaid. 
Christians. We are so easily insulted and give Os 34 $2 ~ 7 iy 
way to passion so readily that we cannot yet 7 rem 4 —_ 3 18 "3 0 
claim to be Christlike. Can England and g « 4 « 36 | 38 
America boast that they are more civilized and 10 *§ Sy | 500 | S25 
more Christian than the rest of Christendom? iz | 700 | 7 30 
That i iori 14“ ide 850 | 885 
What is to become of the superiority of the all- ee 
; >? : 15 es 1%‘ | 9 65 9 95 
conquering Anglo-Saxon: RE << 
INDEPENDENCE DAY. PERRIN & SMITH, Pubs., 217 Olive St., St. Louis. 





The American people celebrated the Fourth RODERICK HUME 
9 


of July more universally and enthusiastically 


than ever before in the history of the country. BY ©. W. BARDEEN. 

The death of sectionalism, the triumph of The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteenth Century. 
American arms and the unparalleled prosper- sea 

ity of the people furnished ample grounds for The only story ever written that describes the American Graded 


‘ sae ; : School. Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will read 
national rejoicing. Monster demonstrations  ¢ guring the next few months. 


in all parts of the country give proof of the This is a story of real life in the school and its surroundings, and 

’ i Le BEE : t is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and 
people’s undying love of civil and religious lib- act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light, 
erty. Our nation has become the richest and and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter- 


< esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 
most powerful country on the globe and our  & jeaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 
people take pride in their greatness and their v0o0k. Every teacher in the land ought to read Roderick Hume. 


glory. Our freedom and our material great- ~ PRICE, Postpaid, - - - - - §0c. 
ness are the chief sources of national peril. _ PERRIN & SMITH, Pubs., St, Louis. 
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Old Subscribers may pay up 


all arrearages at t 
provided they also 
year in advance. 


his rate, 
pay one 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Should hand the amount to 
the Agent or County Super- 
intendent of Commissioners; 
or better still, send direct to 
this office. 


S=ONB DOLLAR BILL PAYS FOR TWO YBARS:=3 
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‘WILL YOU BID? 


* FIFTEEN 
Superb Sets 


ee a ae ae ee 


MAKE YOUR OWN PRICE 


Publishers Am, Fournal of Education, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Gentlemen :—I am a reader of your Journal, and I bid for One 
Set of the ‘* New National Dictionary, Encyclopedia and At- 
las,’’ in Cloth binding, as follows: 











*% 


“The Sum and Substance of 
Human Knowledge.” 


Complete in Eighteen 
Large Imperial 
Volumes. 


a" desiring to secure one 
of these superb sets may 
send in their sealed bids for the 
same to this newspaper. 





TO ADVERTISE THE WORK the In- 
terstate Press has adopted the Novel 
and Liberal Plan of distributing these 
sets to the Highest Bidders who are 
readers of this journal, 


All bids are to be sealed and sent by mail 
or left at the office of this paper, and they 
will be opened not later than July 30th. No 
offer will be received after that date. 

You can see it costs nothing to bid, save 
perhaps a moment’s time, and those who 
receive this library at anything below the 
regular price of $45 00 per set will be fortu- 
nate. But as the sale is tobe absolutely 
without reserve, whatever the offers may be, 
itis likely you may secure the work at very 
much less than the regular price. 


No Advance Payment. 


In fact, their entire confidence in the de- 
sirability of this great work is shown by 
allowing each bidder five days examination, 
during which time the volumes may be re- 
turned if he is not satisfied a great bargain 
has been secured, by merely paying cost of 
transportation. 













Total Price..... 


which amounts are 


STREET 


Deliver Books at 


Payable $2.00 after books are received and $3.00 per month, 


Press, 719-723 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


OCCU PAT ION .....00-000s0cc00<.s scoverrece 


STATE YOUR OWN TERMS, © 
scheme elt 5 sn 
OF THAT MATCHLESS WORK, 


to be remitted to the Interstate 


The New National Dictionary, 
Encyclopedia and Atlas 


A Prize for the Prompt. 


We will further say, if there are several 
bids for the same amount, the offer first 
received will take precedence. It is well, 
therefore to act at once. 

This offer is made through an arrange- 
ment with the INTERSTATE PREss of St. 
Louis. The books will be shipped from St. 
Louis direct to the purchaser’s residence. 
Transportation to be paid by purchaser. 


A Few Facts Regarding this 
Great Library. 


It is in eighteen large, imperial, cloth- 
bound volumes. It contains more than 250,- 
000 words, almost twice as many as Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, and 25,000 
more words than the celebrated Century 
Dictionary. As a DICTIONARY it is the 
most complete work published. 

AS A CYCLOPA{DIA it treats more sub- 
jects than any other work. It contains 
nearly 60,000 encyclopzdic articles, about 
twice as many as the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica. In this work one may turn 

romptly to the subject wanted without 
totes to search through a whole text book 
before finding the matter required. In fact, 
it treats under one alphabet all persons, 
events, things and words. 

It is clearly printed on good paper, con- 
tains nearly 8,000 illustrations, 80 large 
handsome colored maps, and is in good 
Cloth binding. 


To the Highest Bidders, for One Week Only 


| The above is the briefest possible descrip- 
| tion of the great reference library which 
you may now obtain at your own price and 
on your own terms. 
This work is endorsed everywhere by the 
world’s greatest scholars and thinkers, 





NOTE.—That you may be assured of ab- 
solute fairness, each person who sends in an 
offer will be furnished with a list of the suc- 
cessful bidders. And that you may be abun- 
dantly repaid for the trifling time required 
to send in an offer, each bidder (whether his 
offer is successful or not), will be furnished 
by the Interstate Press of St. Louis by mail, 
free of charge, with a valuable historical 
portfolio, containing the portrait of Mary 
Washington from a painting by Gilbert Stu- 
art, a magnificent half-tone portrait of Robt. 
KE. Lee, a reproduction of Frederick Roe’s 
famous painting, ‘Trial of Joan D’Arc,’”’ a 
copy of a new portrait of Abraham Lincoln, 
showing, as does no other portrait, the lines 
of strong character in the great War Presi- 
dent’s face, a portrait of Frederick the Great, 
from a drawing by Adolph Menzel, a repro- 
duction of the celebrated painting by F. 
Pradilla, ‘Surrender of Granada” also the 
“Battle of Manila Bay,” and a reproduction 
i “Friedland, 1807,” by E. Meissonier,” etc., 
etc. 

To secure possession of these exquisite 
portraits and reproductions of famous his- 
torical scenes, and to make sure of your bid 
being received in ample time 





SEND SOME OFFER TO-DAY TO INTERSTATE PRESS, 
Care AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 217 Olive Street, St. Louis. 
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J. G. REYNOLDS, EpIToR AND MANAGER. 


W. E. SCOTT, 150 Nassau St., New York, 
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Terms, per ‘denen in advance 
Single Copy... : 


RHHOUR NG ————4 

The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
. begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 

Benew prc mpily after or even before your sub- 

a tion expires. This will greatly accom- 
ate us. 

Discontinuances—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 

Address PERRIN & SMIT 
Publishers, 


217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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DON’T WAIT 


To get a bill for the amount of 
subscription due. Look at the 
date on the label on the outside of 
the wrapper. If it is anything 
back of July, 1899, you are in 
atrears and we hope you will 
remit at once. If you pay in ad- 
vance you can pay up arrearages 
at the special half rate. $1.00 bill 


pays for two years. 


AGENTS. 


We want good agents for the 
County Institutes. Write now for 
terms and territory and get ready 
to help. 


BUSINESS. 


| TEACHER 





OR 
U NIVE RSIT ¥ 
ee) BB els 
HIGH SCHOOL 
SUPERVISION 
CRAMMAR 


* TEACHERS 


RREE. 





PRIMARY 
KINDERGARTEN 
MUSIC 


SENT RBRREE. 





ART 
ELOCUTION 
PHYSICAL] RAININ¢ 
AGRICULTURE 
MECHA 
ela ean 
COMMERCIAI 
TANUAL TRAINING 


Description of places now on our books. 
schools and colleges for teachers. 

We have been asked to recommend over 300 teachers at salaries 
from $50 per month to $2,800 per year. 

State your qualifications fully to save time. 


TEACHERS’ (CO-OPERATIVE ASSN., 147 The Auditorium, Chicago. 





All direct calls from 


Address 


E32 CO-OPERATIV EASSOCIATION: 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ‘: 


Send for Agency Manual. 


go, University Bldg., Los Angeles. 


7 A. SCOTT & Co.,Props, 
Beacon St., . Boston 
169 Wabash Ave., Chica- 


CoLorabo TEACHERS’ AcENcy. 


1543 Glenarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 


FRED. DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, manager. 





SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


WANTED, TEACHERS—Kindergarten, “ser 
Principals (Ward, Village, District, High School); 


(5th, 6th, 7th, 8th grade); 





NOAH LEONARD, A. M., Manager. 
37 The Hier, Syracuse, N.Y. 
(Ist, 2d, 8d, 4th grade); Grammar 


Spec ial, of Draw- 


ing, Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, Stenogra- 


=. Our Faithful Service Guarantees Satisfaction. 





(ns TTS "AGENCY 


ae EF. CLARK 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 


Home Education. ww 


do you wish to improve 

Teachers wour time? Then take 

OUR TWENTY WEEKS NORMAL COURSE. 

Hundreds have taken our Advanced Nor- 

mal Course. Diploma free. Tuition fee 
only $2.50. Catalogue free. 

‘ SOUTHERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, 

Lexington, Kentucky. 








« We Mail Free Our 
9 100 page Catalogue 
of Teachers’ School Supplies, Frosted, 
Fringed, Mounted, Cut Out, Embossed 
Chromo Reward and Souvenir Cards, 
Books, Booklets, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Supplies for *Entertainments, Honor, 
Merit, Perfect, Prize, Reading, Draw- 
ing, Alphabet, Number Cards, School 
Aids, Reports, Diplomas, etc. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 


500 Normal and College Graduates Wanted, 


 einmanieaiianaes Denving better posi- 


ions, with larger salar- 
and Sree... ies, address 
Che Albert 
AC Ceachers’ Agency, 
Central Music Hall, 
Chicago. 
C.J. Albert, Manager. 


DIPLOMAS, 
REPORTS 
AND REGISTERS, 


“Roll of Honor,”? School Supplies of all kinds 
Samples and price lists on application. 


STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


P. O. Box 940, Mt. Sterling, Ohio, 


Take no Substitute for 


FRANKLIN'S CRAYONS. 


There are no others “just as good” for color- 
ing maps, charts, drawing, teaching, etc. They 
match Educational Papers, are bright, scien- 
tifically correct and cheap. ‘Rainbow,” ‘‘Ra- 
diant,” “Educational” packages; also in 1-2 
gross boxes, plain or assorted colors. Freehand 
Drawing Crayons, etc. If your dealer has not 


ot them, send 20c. for assorted lot. 





"RANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sample collar 


COLLEGE BELLS. 


UNIVERSITY AtiD 
Terms, 


The turn down 


vie! 
collars can be reversed and worn twice if 


A 
State experience 


, American Journal 


Olive St., St. Lou 
MURILLO 
tf 


NEW YORK. 
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SCHOOL BELLS 
i 


U 
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, and exactly resemble 


THE INESTIMABLE 
7 BLESSING OF SIGHT. 
CUFFS 
6 cents in stamps. 
§) 


POSITIVELY C 
OR MONEY REFU 
AVO/D SPECTACLES & EYEGLASSES, 


) HEADACHE & SURGICAL OPERATION. 


discard. 
so 
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’» COLLARS and 


Ten collars or five 


By mail, 30c. 


Sonor 
Makers of the Largest Bell i 


Box 97 
217 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY, 
ion, 2 


d economy, they are unequalled. 


AL 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY *vss7* 
No Laundry Work: 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cineinnatt. 


Bells made of Pure Co 


¥0R CHUR 
Ty 
25¢c- 
or pair of cuffs for 


size and style. 


For Professional People 


venience an 


IGMATISM 





When soiled 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.. Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 


Purest copper and tin only. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baiti 

Made of fine cloth 

Stylish linen goods. 


‘NAL 


necessa 
cuffs, 











liar with the School Furniture Business 


WANTED.— Active young man fami- 
as Assistant Manager. 





and salary. 
of Educat 
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auther in each volume. 
in Silver and Inks. 
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SREB 
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BEX KFREBRBRESBRRSRERB! 


Finely printed on extra laid paper, with portrait of 


Handsomely bound. New designs 


Per volume, postpald.............00eeee 80 cents. 
EE iD Guvicnwp on nin wsecnbecsnssioeeeses eee Henry Drummond 
SATE, ORO TIS OO BERG ceccccvesvecccssevvescovd Andrew Murray 
God's Word and God’s Work ...................Martin Luther 
Paith. ..00. La ebRaehh Lpwesin a rentebhas seeuessoeun Thomas Arnold 
Wee TPORtION BtOKy .0sccccecccccescescss Williarn E. Gladstone 
[me Bloswage Of Comfort .....ccccsccescosceers Ashton Oxenden 
Se NID 1) DRRDS: .naisccsoccecsesescecescsnt R. W. Church 
The Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments....Stanley 
ee RTE OE DOING once nncscnncesecevcces Robert F. Horton 
Hymns of Praise and Gladness............ Elizapeth R. Scovil 
Difficulties ........ pekebubaeny MebSauecnwee Hannah Whitall Smith 
Gamblers ang Gambling ......ccccoccessescecess H. W. Beecher 
NR ROE nce a igh okbeseasscnshevesen ...Andrew Murray 
Twelve Causes of Dishonesty ................+5 H. W. Beecher 
The Christ in Whom Christians Believe ...... Phillips Brooks 
SS REMIND ss cncsnseccassestscecsesvesscesss sso RADON BLOTS 
I, cu ccebutakae? eassvapseeendseieesess H. W. Beecher 
The Duty of the Christian Business Man ....Phillips Brooks 
Popular Amusements ......... Sa ee H. W. Beecher 
OS Ee er Pee eT Phillips Brooks 
et Se MONS | cckccnecssen0b00s0iendbsnnen H. W. Beecher 
The Beauty of a Life of Service ............ Phillips Brooks 
The Second Coming of Our Lord ......... Dr. A. T. Pierson 


Thought and Action 


Suede subbuseeabeepusbceaakeet Phillips Brooks 
Re PRMD WARIO vccnscccceccecsescoccosce Rev. F. B. Meyer 
OE nn ch sksanaebaeatceedoewens Elizabeth R. Scovil 


For the Quiet Hour ............ enn abeseenesered Eaith V 


. Brandt 
EES vob iecveescéanheceunendesowes Elizabeth R. Scovll 
Words of Help for Christian Girls ........ Rev. F. B. Meyer 
How to Study the Bible .............. Rev. Dwight L. Moody 
i cack can pursssnsionenbrevesionsssb ie E. S. Elliott 
a re OE canecncceesseuenseeeeseness Hesba Stretton 
i  ccicswateasisahentsoncueichusesnbs Hesba Stretton 
The Greatest Thing in tthe World ...... Henry Drummond 
REN ciuiesenceeensesssss00050 Henry Drummond 
What Is a Christian? The Study of the Bible; A Talk 
on Books ..... soehond>eebsusnan. cove Nieeaevesys Henry Drummond 
EG WOU 6 sencecnsccscszescoctzecs vebebaas Henry Drummond 
The Changed Life ........... hisbavenbexsoued Henry Drummond 
Pirst? A talk With Boys .ccceccccccceceees Henry Drummond 
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Trainer’s How to Teach and How to Study 
United States History. 








Proceeding upon the assumption that the student should remem- 
ber Important Facts, the author presents by means of admirable 
Brace Outlines for the Blackboard, A Series of Object Lessons in 
History—Lessons which appeal both to the Eye and to the Under- 
standing. This work also contains a Blackboard Analysis of each 
Topic in United States History, Directions for Teaching and Study- 
ing each Topic, Methods, Written and Oral Reviews, 1,000 Ques- 
tions and Answers on U. S. History, Questions on Individual 
States and Territories, Names and Mottoes of States, etc. It 
teaches a pupil how to study his lesson, how to find the prominent 
facts needed, how to find parallel authorities, how to remember 
dates, etc. The Brace Outlines, which are a prominent feature of 
the work, fix Periods, Dates, and Principles on the Mind with ease 
and photograph:c accuracy. They give a clear and intelligible out- 
line of all important topics, non-essential details being avoided. 
Many teachers after using this book say they would not do with- 
out it for three or four times the cost. 

‘Twenty thousand copies sold. 
and is bound in cloth. 
PRICE, Postpaid, - - 


The book contains 328 pages. 


$1.00. 





DIVINITY CLASSICS. 


TWO VOLUME SETS. 












Dainty little sets in exquisite uniform 
bindings. 


These are the most beautiful bindings 
we have ever offered; asuitable dress forthe 
pure, wholesome, uplifting literature con- 
tained within. 


2 They are boundin Half Vellum and put 
up in a handsome box, Just the thing 
for a present. 




















Price per Set, postpaid, only............80 cts. 
Single volumes at ................---. ees 45 cts. 
1. Kept for the Master’s Use ..... .....Frances Ridley Havergal 
My King and His Service ......... Frances Ridley Havergal 
2. Of the Imitation of Christ .............ee00- homas a Kempis 
My Point of View ...... Selections from Drummond's Works 
B. AMATEREOE oceccccccccessese DON Tas asaeueyaecedaneuss Phillips Brooks 
Addresses .......... Shasenservnss ee aabeveeu Henry Drummond 
4. Abide in Christ ..c..cccccccccccees has aciesavewen Andrew Murray 
TARO CRIA 2. ccccccvecccscccccccccccsccccecvecovens Andrew Murray 
6. The Manliness of Christ .............csesseeres Thomas Hughes 
Addresses to Young Men ............... Henry Ward Beecher 
6. With Christ in the School of Prayer ........ Andrew Murray 
REGIS 10s GAITERS coccccccccscwecsevccsescossvecesees Andrew Murray 
7% The Pathway of Safety ........00 csecsoceees Ashton Oxenden 
The FACMWOW GE PTORISS 2.0 cccssccvevccccnccessecessces — 
8. Steps Into the Blessed Life .............sseeecseee F. B. Meyer 
TMS TUPORS Ol GERSS coccescesccscscccccccvececeveccecsvess oe 
SD FO OD GE PROS cc ccvcscsescesevesvcsssses R. W. Church 
NO SAEED BUM wnncccncccccccccdesvesscecues Ashton Oxenden 
10. John Ploughman’s Talk ..............0.- Charles H. Spurgeon 
John Ploughman’s waateres Nivdszeosesd Charles |. Spurgeon 
TL; Day BOGE vesvcccccncesecccese seb. Savkebhaes¥euveecsdoueennel 
TPOME BPMME ccoccccccccescvce SAOeSE) SASCRpeseunesvevesdosceaned 
BR PRED BC DAP. cccccccconescccces ek seAdsTsbeenbusennesserwncee 
Re SURI AD cencainnncsesenet¢nes Sectessesercceeseesses 
13. Morning Thoughts .. 


.Frances Ridley Havergal 
..Frances Ridley Havergal 





Evening Thoughts ....... 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 217-219 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MOQ. 
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THE DIETZ 


DRIVING LAMP 


Is about as near perfection as 50 years 
of Lamp-Making can attain to. It 
burns kerosene, and gives a powerful, 
clear, white light, and will neither blow 
nor jar out. When out driving with 
it the darkness easily keeps about two 
hundred feet ahead of your smartest 
horse. When you want the very best 
Driving Lamp to be had. ask your 
dealer for the *' Dietz."’ 

We issue a special Catalogue of this 
Lamp. and, if you ever prowl around 
after night-fal!, it will interest you. 

’Tis mailed free. 


R. E. DIETZ Co., 
60 Laight St., New York. 


Established in 1840, 
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Chicago & Alton R. R. 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


€>BETWEEN<D 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad,for write to 





JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger andJficket Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
D. BOWES, 
Gen. Western Passenger Agent, 
216 N 


Y. Broadway, St. Louis,"Mo. 
















‘Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 
TO 


Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, . 
Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 


And all points North and East, 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To. 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE. 

Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 
TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











=— SERVICE 


—— BETWEEN—— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 
WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


AND 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY GHAIR CARS 


DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


















Scasonable 
Service North. 





~ A 


Through Sleeping Cars Daily except Sunday at 
twelve-thirty Noon from St. Louis to 


All Northern Michigan Resorts 


Via Chicago. 
Meals served A la Carte in Illinois Central 
Parlor-Cafe Cars. 








ST. LOUIS OFFICES, 


218 N. Broadway and Union Station. 


A. H. HANSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. C. MCCARTY, 
Div. Pass. Agent, 
St. Iouis, Mo. 






He Gime from NewYors 4 searcath hs! ealty 
Oh, he was a Sight fo see! 
Hed rove all round and ‘SAuindred his wealthy 
‘Yet never relief founc_he 
Tht af last he boarded the TRisco Line. — 
“Point me for EuREKA SPRINGS 
A\nd do ae bw g you cou friend mine, 
On would that ‘your f 






0 they ru ied ca ae in oul vic 
ay Sete landed him S ly ivere, ” \ 
Sh See as nd Bie: than aweek the man that Was Sik 


gan 10 feel pretty fair 





” Bis a Soni they found the stranger gone, 
And searched forkim low arid beh 
Whar word came lack from a towr fartver on, 


_ Timing Somersaults back fo NY!" 


For printed matter, address 











fee—F IF TY CENTS. 


BRYAN SNYDER, 
G. P. A. Frisoo Line, St. Louis, Mo. 














AMERICAN — OF EDUCATION. 








DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE 


Comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography 


and Natural History. 
EDITED BY 


WM. SMITH, LL. D. 


This is, undoubtedly, the best work 
of its kind in the English language, and 
has no rival in importance for the eluci- 
dation of the scenes and facts of Scrip- 
ture. 

The work contains 1024 large octavo 
pages, over 150 illustrations and maps 
engraved especially for this work and is 
handsomely and strongly bound incloth. 
List price 84.50 


9\%x65¢x2'¢ inches. Our price, prepaid, only 2.00 
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DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 


An entirely new line of standard 
Religious Literature, carefully printed 
on fine paper; bound in Full White Vel- 
lum, handsome new design in gold and 
monotints, with full gold edges, and put 
up ina neat box, Each volume contains 
a portraitof the author and an illumi- 
nated photogravure title page. 


Postpaid ....... 50 cts. each. 
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Kept for the Master's Use. Frances Ridley Havergal 














My King and His Service............ Frances Ridley Havergal) 
My Point of View...... Selections from Drummond's Works 
Of the Imitation of Christ .............4+. Thomas a Kempis 
BBGTOBSOS cvcvcesccvvcecccecs: seccccccccegeccoecs Henry Drummond 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World ...... Henry Drummond 
Addresses .........++.. nae Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks 
Abide im Christ 22. wcccccvccccscecceccess Rev. Andrew Murray 
RI EEL ceccceaswesnss vcovsscecvescoess Rev. Andrew Murray 
With Christ ..... Ccubbhokenshwiawxenk ..-e Rev. Andrew Murray 
PEN A A SMTOME a. cocceccceccces secesveees Rev. Andrew Murray 
The Manliness of Christ .............ess00e Thomas Hughes 
Addresses to Young Men .......... Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
The Pathway of Safety ............ Rt. Rev. Ashton Oxenden 
The Christian Life ........ ee Rt. Rev. Ashton Oxenden 
The Throne of Grace ..... Sonneee stuns pevSoesneoen se sees ses — 
er i ee cs ccsccsnseseveeesvescceseoeesd — 
The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture... .W. E. Giadstone 
Steps Into the Blessed Life .................. Rev. F. B. Meyer 
John Ploughman’s Talk ......... Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon 
John Ploughman’s Pictures ...... Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon 
The Message Of Peace .........cccccccsces ev. R. W. Church 


e 
nl” pling Cross and Other Religious Poems...... ——- 





Daily Food for "Christians eounal ‘ 

SE HEE, -.oscccnvegsencesesss6 ee ae 

Line Upon Line ........ ikkensabesein absences sunss 
Lo cn tceskacnrbeeseeansetesisens shane 

The Prince of the House of David...... Rev. J. #. Ingraham 


Jessica's First Prayer and Jessica’s Mother..Hesba Stretton 








FAVORITE 
JUVENILE 
CLASSICS, 


Here is a new series of choice 
literature for children, selected 
from the best and most popular 
works. Handsomely printed on 
fine super-calendered paper from 
large clear type and profusely 
illustrated by the most famous 
artists, making a handsome and 
attractive series of juvenile class- 
ics at a low price. They are 
handsomely bound in fine Kuglish 
cloth, ortaleal designs in silver 
and colors. Sent post-paid for 


50 CENTS EACH. 


LIVES OF T HE PRESIDEN? T'S OF THE UNITED STATES, 

100 Illustrations. 
80 Illustrations. 
50 Illustrations, 
70 Illustrations. 

. 50 Illustrations, 
60 Illustrations. 














WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY 
A CHILD S LIFE OF CHRIST 
THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. ok 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON.. . Spuei nadaechh ices 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES sptabeiedupiiearaanieeuseae anes 

ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES .. 50 Illustrations, 
A{SOP’S FABLES 62 Illustrations. 
MOTHER GOOSE’S RHYMES, JINGL ES AND FAIRY TALES, 

234 Illustrations. 
80 Illustrations. 
42 Illustrations. 
130 Illustrations. 


AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD ................ 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN oe seat 
ARABIAN NIGHTS... 
BUNYAN’S® PILGRIM’S PROGRESS .. ... 46 Illustrations, 
A CHILD'S STORY OF THE BIBLE ..72 Illustrations. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 
70 Illustrations. 
FLOWER FABLES—Miss Alcott ..................c0:sseeecteoes 50 filustrations. 


Post-paid only 50 cents anil, 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217-219 Olive Street, - ST. LOUIS, MO. 





A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 
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A PRETTY 
SURPRISE.n¢, 


Our beautifully illustrated and 
charmingly bound edition of Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ has proved a 
pretty surprise for booklovers, and 
has had an immense sale. Now we 


ANGELINE =: 
+ JoNoreciow 

















have a new edition printed in larger 
type with more and finer illustrations, 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gilt 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing. No illustrated edition was pre- 
viously published at less than $1.50 


This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. 


It has 30 full page and 3I half page 
Engravings. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


217-219 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 217-219 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








